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LXI. Evropran Commerce, 
shewing new and secure Channels 


of Trade with the Continent of 


Europe, &c. ByJ.Jevson Ovpy. 
Continued from Page 455. 


T is with great satisfaction we 
“*- recommence our sketch of this 
valuable work, being more and more 
convinced of the excellency of the 
plans laid down in it; which, to- 
gether with the importance of the 
subject, induce us to give as full an 
account of it, as our limits will 
allow. 

Mr. Oddy divides it into seven 
books, and these are again subdi- 
vided into chapters, each of which 
are occasionally. broken into sec- 
tions. The first book is dedicated 
to the commerce of the Russian em- 
pire; the second, to Prussia; the 
third, to Mecklenburg in general ; 
the fourth, to Sweden; the fifth, to 
Denmark ; the sixth, to Germany ; 
and the seventh and last is occupied 
with the trade and resources of the 
united kingdoms: we shall give a 
brief account of the contents of each 
chapter as they oecur. 

The first chapter of the First 
Book, which is an introductory 
one, commences with demoustrating 
the facility with which commerce 
might be carried on between this 
country and the continent, by means 
of the Baltic Sea and the North of 
Germany, where it would not ouly 
be safe, but comparatively speaking 
easy, and highly beneficial. The 
author’s ideas on this subject are il- 
lustrated by a brief history of the 
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rise, progress, and declension of the 
commerce of the Hanseatic towns, 
which were the parents and fosterers 
of European trade, and where it 
flourished earlier than in Enogland, 
France, or Holland. This is followed 
by anaccount of thearmed neutrality 
ot 1780, and of the convention con- 
cluded between the northern powers 
and the united kingdoms in 1801 : 
the chapter is concluded with some 
masterly reflections on the present 
state of those countries, and on the 
present commercial ideas of our rest- 
less and implacable enemies, the 
whole of which will be found in the 
preceding number. 

The second chapter enters more 
immediately into the object of the 
book, viz. the commerce of Russia 
in general, which is treated under 
the separate heads of its exteut, 
seas, lakes, rivers, canals, and inte- 
riur communications ; its produce, 
but more particularly iron, wood, 
hemp and flax, linens, tallow, and 
grain. After giving a general idea 
of the face of the whole country, its 
divisions, districts, &c, the author, 
like an able merchant, bestows some 
time on a brief account of its inter- 
nal navigation; and here we find 
materials, which, were they dilated, 
would alone form an extensive vo- 
lume. He enumerates the rivers 
falling into the White, the Baltic, 
the Black, and the Caspian seas, 
and into the sea of Azoph, This 
account is followed by another, of 
the canals and interior navigation 
of this immense kingdom, already 
uniting and connecting its various 
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seas, lakes, and rivers, from the 
borders of Turkey to the White Sea, 
and from China to Petersburg ; those 
which are projecting, or in hand, for 
the purpose of rendering the inter- 
nal communication more complete, 
are next enumerated, and will af- 
ford much useful information. From 
this brief sketch it will be sufficient- 
ly apparent, that if the present 
system of warfare continues, Russia 
must ultimately, in spite of herself, 
become the entrepSt of the whole 
world. With respect to produce 
and manufactures, Mr. Oddy only 
enters into a more detailed account 
of those principally exported to 
England. The whole of the various 
articles raised within itself being 
far too numerous for us to enter 
into at large, we shall merely enu- 
merate his heads; these are iron, 
wood, hemp and flax, and their pro- 
duce, including the linen manufac- 
tures ; tallow, and grain, The ta- 
bles which are given in this chapter 
will be found highly useful, but we 
should probably be deemed tedious, 
were we barely to enumerate their 
names: they may be considered as 
a series of authentic documents on 
their respective subjects. 

The third chapter treats on the 
commerce of the White Sea, and jts 
ports; and as Archangel is the only 
one of any consequence, the author 
confiues himself to an account of its 
trade, the amount of its exporis 
and imports, an estimate of the ex- 
pence of building a ship of 500 tons, 
and the prices of corn for some time 
past, &c. The tables of its exports 
and imports, five in number, and a 
sixth on the price of grain in Arch- 
angel from 1789 to 1803, will be 
found highly useful for reference. 

The fourth commences! with a 
general account of the Baltic Sea, 
and of the ports of it, as far as con- 
nected with the Russian empire ; 
followed by a table, shewing when 
they are open and when closed by 
the frost, and a few local customs 
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necessary to be known and attended 
to by strangers. The remainder is 
decupied by a brief general sketch 
of the trade of Petersburg and Riga, 
as ¢n example of the rest, these be- 
ing the two principal trading cities ; 
and of the trade and navigation of 
all the ports of Russia on that sea: 
it also includes several useful tables: 
a more detailed account of the trade 
of these two places is given in the 
two succeeding chapters. 

The fifth chapter then treats of the 
commerce of Petersburg, and Cron- 
stadt its port; after describing these 
places, and their local convenien- 
cies, the author goes on with the 
trade in 1800, and an account of 
the produce brought down the 
Neva, and by land to the capital, 
which is followed by a table, con- 
taining an aggregate of the principal 
articles exported from Petersburg, 
with the number of British and 
other shipping employed in carry- 
ing, from the year 178¥ to 1805. 
The remainder of the chapter is oc- 
cupied with no less than twenty 
tables of various kinds, all of which 
will be desirable, for reference, to 
the British merchant: their princi- 
pal contents are authentic docu- 
ments on the quantity of goods exe 
portedj from Petersburg to Eng- 
land, Ireland, America, and France; 
besides many other subjects of a 
more local nature. Knowledge may 
be divided into two kinds, such as 
we possess, and such as we know 
where to find; of the latter kind 
would be a complete enumeration 
of the heads of all the tables given 
in this work, but many of our read- 
ers might think us tedious did we 
enter more into detail; we are, 
therefore, in some measure com- 
pelled to sacrifice our inclination to 
circumstances, and to omit a more 
particular account of them. 

The same circumstance leads us 
to pass over the tables to be found 
in the sixth chapter, which treats 
on the commerce of Riga, and 
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merely to give a sketch of its con- 
tents; these are, a general account 
of Riga, the articles in which it 
principally trades, as hemp and 
flax, wood, and grain; the ships 
arrived from 1703 to 1805; .the 
quantity of specie imported; an 
aggregate of its exports; its exports 
to Great Britain and Ireland; and 
to France ; its imports and exports, 
specifying to what place the latter 
are sent; a total of its + re ba 
1804; and it is concluded witha 
table of the imports of the same 
year: an account of the monies, 
weights, and measures in use at 
Riga, which is subjoined to it, will 
be found of use. 

The seventh chapter is on the trade 
of the remaining Russian ports on the 
Baltic, and includes an account of 
that of Fredericksham, Wyburg, 
Narva, Revel, Hapsal, Arensburg, 
Pernau, Windau, and Lindau; with 
details of their experts, imports, 
and general trade. It is concluded 
with a brief idea of the frontier 
trade, and that between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. 

The eighth is occupied with the 
commerce of the latter sea and the 
sea of Azoph, and communicates 
information of the greatest import- 
ance to the merchants and subjects 
of the united kingdoms: the princi- 
pal heads are, the ports of these two 
seas, and their trade; a short histo- 
ry of them and an account of their 
present state; the ships employed 
in the coasting trade. The author 
enters rather more at large into dh 
account of the foundation, locali- 
ties, rapid rise, and preseut state of 
Odessa, a rising city, on the shores 
of the Black Sea, about thirty miles 
from the mouth of the Dniester : 
if it be true, that it was so named 
after Mr. Oddy, as a compliment to 
his mercantile abilities and useful- 
ness, as we have heard asserted, 
his paternal feelings for it may be 
readily accounted for: should 
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his plans be carried into effect; 
Odessa will be a place of immense 
consequence, both to this country 
and Turkey. ‘The remainder of the 
chapter is occupied with a table of 
the imports and exports by way of 
those seas;-a detail of their trade 
with Turkey; and a separate head 
under the title of the ‘* Turkey 
trade from England through Russia, 
and over the Black Sea; and state 
of the trade betwixt Great Britain 
and Turkey.” 

We regret that our limits prevent 
us from giving the whole of this 
article: we shall, however, present 
our readers with the following ac- 
count of the facility with which this 
trade might be carried on between 
Great Britain and Turkey. 


** The interior facilities now for- 
warding in Russia, and the great at- 
tention to promote its commerce, 
will open a new channel by which 
the British trade to Turkey may be 
carried on, and no doubt it will be 
so if Russia considers her own inter- 
est. A transit trade can be made 
equally profitable to Russia as that 
which consists in her own produce, 
and as much to her interest. 

‘€ If Russia wishes te extend her 
navigation, she should take off all 
unnecessary restraints or duties, 
which can in any way tend to check 
it; for the same number of men will 
gain as much or more by the carry. 
ing-trade in this instance, as by cul- 
tivating the soil. 

** The British commerce with 
Turkey may then, at a moderate ex- 
pence and risk, and in a reasonable 
time, be carried on through Russia; 
when Great Britain and France are 
at war, when the premium of insu- 
rance is high, as well as freights, 
and when great delays often occur 
by waiting tor convoys. 

‘* Hitherto, such articles of value 
as would bear the expence by land 
through Germany, has been defray- 
ed by the premium which would 
have been paid for the sea risk. 
From the borders of Germany, over- 
land to Constantinople, frequent rob- 
beries occur, from the nature of 
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the government police, so that a 
new channel, which we shall point 
out, seems preferable to the more 
tedious conveyance through Ger. 
many, even supposing that the Elbe 
and the Rhine should be joined to 
the Danube: these are considera- 
tions worthy the notice of those in 
the British Turkey trade. 

“« In time of war, the freight from 
London to Turkey has often been 
from $l. to 1cl. sometimes to ral. 
per ton, and even higher, accord- 
ing to the nature of thearticle. The 
premium of insurance, from 18 even 
to 35 guineas fer cent. has been 
paid, but with returns for convoy, 
which has left from rol. to 2ol. 
per cent. net premium to pay upon 
the goods, exclusive of a detention 
of some months for convoy, The 
new channel to be here pointed out 
will save great expence as well as 
time, by the way of Riga, up the 
Diina, and through the Beresinski 
canal, which will be finished this 
year, to jointhe Dnieper: thischan- 
nel is preferable to that by way of 
K onigsburg (which will be described 
under that head,) Memel, Peters- 
burgh, or any other, because the 
goods, by way of Riga, will have to 
ascend a less distance against the cur- 
rent, and sooner get into a favour- 
able one to descend the Dnieper to 
Odessa, from whence the frequent, 
nay, almost constant opportunities 
will cause great expedition. The 
spring and autumn would be parti- 
cularly favourable to this new mode, 
not only in ascending the Diina, 
but descending the Dnieper, till the 
obstructions in that river are com- 
pletely removed, which are already 
described in treating of the rivers of 
Russia. Supposing the merchandize 
was shipped froin England in the 
end of March, to Riga, they would 
arrive in the middle of April at that 
city ; and, on the canal being com- 
pleted, from the great tratlic which 
will be carried on by this channel, 
immediately proceed forward for the 


Black Sea; a month might be al.. 


lowed, the expence would be trifling, 
as well as the risk. 

‘* The freight from Pngland to Riga 
might be reckoned about 20s. per 
ton, as most vessels to Russia go in 

ballast, or only part loaded. The 
premium of insurance in spring and 
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summer would be only four guineas 
per cent. to return two per cent. for 
convoy. The transit duty through 
Russia would be one-cighth part of 
the customs, as will be seen at the 
end of the last chapter in treating of 
Russia, and in some instances, by 
Odessa, nothing. The expence from 
Riga to Odessa might not exceed 
508, per ton, by water, and not more 
by the sledge-roads, part of the way 
in winter. The freight from Odessa, 
as well as the insurance, are both 
reasonable, as is already mentioned 
in treating of the trade betwixt Rus- 
sia and Turkey; so that, taking the 
freight from England, by way of 
Riga, or even Konigsburg, to Con- 
stantinople, it would only be about 
half of that by the Mediterranean, 
in time of war, and the premium of 
insurance, altogether not more than 
from four to six per cent. being only 
from one-third to a half of the 
amount by the other route. 

‘** The calculation is chiefly made 
to Smyrna from England,and toCon. 
stantinople by the way of the Black 
Sea; the intermediate ex pence would 
be but trifling. For the information 
of the British merchants and manu- 
facturers, a short sketch is given of 
the trade collectively to the whole 
Turkish empire, trusting that some 
information may be selected there- 
from, by those wishing to extend 
their trade to that quarter. 

**The principal imports into Tur- 
key from Great Britain consist of 
West India coflee—Java ditto—Pep. 
per—Loaf sugar — Powder ditto— 
St. Domingo Indigo—Carolina ditto 
—Guatimala ditto—Louisiana ditto 
—Tin plates—Lead—Rice.+—All 
these articles are. of considerable 
consumption at this market, and ge- 
nerally command ready money, or 
short credit. 

** Shalloons, common fine—Cloves 
—Cinnamon— Mahoots—Shallots — 
Kerseymeres of usual breadth — 
Broad-cloth— Hair-list drabs.-——— 

*« These articles, excepting kersey- 
meres and hair-list drabs, are of very 
considerable cousumption, and are 
usually sold at a credit of 24 and 3 
months, which is genérally prolong- 
ed to 3, 34, or 4 months. 

** Pimento—W hite ginger—Nut- 
megs — Fernambuc wood — Santa 
marta—Logwood—Lead shot—Iron 
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—Irish butter. —— These articles 
are also in general demand, but of 
less considerable constmption,”’ 

This chapter is concluded with 
the monies, weights, and measures 
used at Constantinople, and a few 
useful tables. 

The ninth chapter gives an ac- 
count of the Loan Bank, establish- 
ed by the Empress in 1772, to pre- 
vent the poor from becoming the 
prey of usurers: this is followed by 
an extended one of the Assignation 
and Aid Banks: the former esta- 
blished by Catherine in 1770, but 
altered to an imperial one in 1786, 
is something similar in design to the 
Bank of Eogland. The Loan Bank 
fur the nobility was established also 
in 1786, for the purpose of lending 
them money on their estates. ‘The 
author enters largely into an ac- 
count of the Aid Bank, established 
by the Emperor Paul in 1797, for 
the purpose of enabling the nobility 
to discharge their debts, and to pro- 
tect them from the rapacity of mo- 
ney lenders. The Discount Bank 
was established for the advancing 
money on bills and goods the pro- 
duction of Russia; the author, how- 
ever, concludes that their discount- 
ing nine months bills, and the lend- 
ing money on perishable goods, to 
be injurious, rather than useful, to a 
commercial people. ‘The College 
of commerce, or Board of Trade, is 
an advantageous establishment, its 
decisions being speedy. Mr. Oddy 
next gives an account of the brack- 
ers, and the regulations by which 
they are controlled: an useful one 
is, that each bracker is compelled 
to take any disputed goods at his 
own valuation. ‘The chapter con- 
cludes with the exchange between 
Russia and other countries. 

The tenth and last chapter of the 
first book, treats on the whole ma- 
ritime commerce of Russia, aud in- 
cludes a table of ships of all nations 
trading to that empire.—The same, 
specifying the particular ports. —V e- 
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sels in the coasting trade of Russia. 
General tabies of its trade; a table 
of its exports and imports from 1741 
to 1803 ; observations on the trade 
betwixt it and Great Britain; a ta- 
ble shewing the amount of the trade 
betwixt both nations trom 1700 to 
to 1804; the trade and navigation 
of Great Britain with Russia dur- 
ing 1800 and 1802; and new du- 
ties Ou importation into the latter 
hinedom, fixed in 1805. 

Ou a general review of the con- 
teuts of this book, we cannot but 
be struck with the important part 
which Russia probably will take, 
at some future period, in the poli- 
tics of Europe. If she quietly and 
sagaciously call furth her re- 
sources, she will extend her trade 
to an enormous amount; much 
trade will produce great riches ; 
great riches will increase her po- 
pulation; and should it once be- 
come equal in proportion to its ex- 
tent, to that of England, her hardy 
sons, if poured forth in warlike 
array, will. not ouly threaten Ger- 
many with subjugation, but will also 
strike terror into the more luxuri- 
ous nations of the south. , 

The first chapter of the second 
book, which treats on Prussia, con- 
tains a general account of its seas, 
haffs, and rivers, produce and ma- 
nufactures; the latter article enter- 
ing more at large into the linen 
manufacture of the Prussian states, 
of which Silesia appears to flourish 
most. The interruption which Ger- 
many has experienced in her trade, 
by the wars betwidt this nation and 
France, ought to instigate the Prus- 
sian monarch to assist with all his 
might in bringing the French emperor 
to reason: however, moderation 
may possibly be best, though his 
country suffers much from = our 
quarrels. 

‘fhe second treats on the trade 
and navigation of Memel, in general, 
and contains several useful tables on 
exports and imports, aud of pth 
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kinds, necessary or useful to be 
known. 

The third 1s on Konigsburg, its 
commerce and navigation in general ; 
it includes many useful tables, and 
an .account of its trade with the 
Black seaz it concludes with an- 
other of Braunsberg and its trade.— 
The accOunt of the trade and na- 
vigation of Elbing is short, but as 
usual contains some tables, and oc- 
cupies the fourth chapter, 

The fifth chapter details the trade 
and navigation of Dantzic, its ex- 
ports and imports, its trade in grain, 
wood, ashes; it is conciuded with an 
account of the money transactions. 
its warehouses and granaries are 
guarded curiously. 


*¢ Dantzic, from the earliest pe- 
riod, was the granary of the north, 
und to judge of its piles of ware- 
housing for that purpose, its trade 
must have been considerable; in- 
deed, na place can be better accom- 
modated in this respect, nor better 
regulations to prevent fire, robbery, 
or anyirregularity. A short digres- 
sion may not be uninterestipg, nor 
unworthy of consideration in other 
countries. 

** The principal warehouses here 
are upom an excellent plan, situated 
upon an island formed by the river 
Mottlau, running close by the city 
on one side, and another branch, by 
what is called the Forestadt on the 
other, There are three bridges on 
each side of the island, at the end of 
streets over it, from the city to the 
Forestadt. In the night, all the 
bridgesare drawn up, excepting the 
two at the end of the main street, 
across fhe centre of the island, com- 
nitnicating betwixt the old city and 
the Forestadt. On this island are 
all the principal warehouses for 
ashes, hemp, linens, and the exten- 
SIVC granaries, Containing seventeen 
streets, besides the large centre one, 
running the length of the island. 
To guard these warehouses are from 
20 tD 30 ferocious dogs of a large 
size, amongst Which are blood- 
hounds, let loose ut eleven o’clock 
in the night to guard the warehouses, 
which are nearly equally divided by 
the main street, which passes over 
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the middle of the island, as before 
described. ‘To command and to keep 
the dogs within their districts, as 
well as the passengers from harm, at 
the end ef each of the streets, lead- 
ing to the main one, are large high 
gates run across: no light is allow- 
ed, nor any person suffered to live on 
this island. These dogs prowl about 
the whole night, and create great 
terror. It would be impossible to 
keep property secure amongst the 
hordes of Poles, Jews, and others 
who resort here otherwise, as no ex- 
emplary punishment amongst them 
would have half the effect that the 
dread of these dogs produce. 

‘< In winter-time, when the water 
is frozen over, to keep the dogs in 
their proper districts, there are three 
keepers placed at particular avenues, 
with whips to keep them within their 
range. 

* No fire or robbery was ever 
known; and the expence to each 
building, with the immense property 
they contain, is very reasonable. 
Vessels, either from the interior or 
other quarters, lying alongside these 
warehouses are not allowed to have 
a fire, or light of any kind on board, 
noris a sailor or any other person 
suffered even to smoke. Their re- 
gulations partly extend to all ship- 
ping lying in the harbour.” 


Sueh a mode of guarding most 
probably would not be tolerated in 
England ; but of the two evils, it is 
much better for mankind to be un- 
der too great restraint, than to en- 
joy too mucif liberty.—-This chap- 
ter, as usual, is full of tables. 

‘The sixth chapter treats on the 
trade of Stettin, the capital of 
Prussian Pomerania, a place of 
first rate importance, from its in- 
ternal navigation, and communica- 
tion with Austriae ‘The author di- 
lates on the usual beads, and gives 
numerous tables on its exports and 
imports, exchange, &c. 

The seventh gives a hasty sketch 
of the commerce of the principal 
mercantile towns of Prussian Po- 
merania, 

The eighth and last chapter of 
this book gives an account of the 
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variety of establishments, and cir- 
cumstances necessary and useful to 
be known, such as the society of 
trade and navigation, assurance 
company, the bank, the deposit of- 
fice bureau, the discount office, 
and Lombard banking businesses 
at Berlin, bill and money exchange 
course there; a general idea of the 
trade between Great Britain and 
Prussia, their respective exports 
and imports, and other similar sub- 
jects, and.a variety of tables. 

The THIRD BOOK, which treats 
on Mecklenburg in general, only 
contains three chapters. The first 
treats on its boundaries, produce, 
former state, its great agricultural 
improvements, its present state, 
and exportation of grain, The 
second on Rostoc, its trade, situa- 
tion, and mercantile commedities, 
with tables, &c. And the third is 
dedicated to the consideration of 
the trade, localities, commodities, 
conveniences, &c. of Lubec; with 
many other matters of great use 
and high importance to the young 
merchant in particular. 

The rourtH Book considers 
the commerce of Sweden, and is 
divided into three chapters. The 
first treats on its boundaries and 
seas; its mines of iron, copper, 
gold, silver, and lead; its produc- 
tions in tar, pitch, and timber; its 
fisheries, manufactures, lakes, and 
canals: it contains much interest- 
ing matter. ‘The second, considers 
the commerce of its principal Cities, 
more particularly Stockholm, Got. 
tenburg, and Geflé. The subjects 
are, as usual, the commodities in 
which they trade, their shipping, 
and the localities of each, with 
many circumstances of a similar 
nature, and numerous tables. 

The third chapter gives an ac- 
count of the public institutions and 
bodies for the purposes of trade in 
this country; its bank, East and 
West India Companies; College of 
Cothmerce, of trade, and mariue 
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socicty; company for diving and 
salvage; course of exchange; re- 
marks on national debt; the state 
of its trade, amount of its exports 
and imports, with numerqus ta- 
bles. . 

Our limits prevent us fram en- 
tering at large into wn account of the 
FIFTH and SIXTH BOOKS, the first 
of which treats on the commerce of 
Denmark, and the secowd ef Ger- 
many in general. ‘The principal 
heads of each are similar to those 
already detailed, with the same mi- 
nuteness, asin treating on the preced- 
ing books; the reader will, there- 
fore, not be at a luss to appreciate 
the general nature of their contents. 
The author's industry has drawn 
together an immense mass of mate- 
rials, and his knowledge of trade 
has enabled him to presant some- 
thing useful on every page. His 
reflections on the political state of 
the various European nations, are 
dictated by «a sagacity which not 
only demonstrate him to be a man 
of knowledge, but that he is accus- 
tomed to discern, to reflect, and to 
judge: hence his conclusions ap- 
pear to be the best which can be 
drawn in the present state of the 
world. It may be mentioned, that 
some of his predictions respecting 
Germany. several of which are at 
least six months old, are actually 
fulfilling at the present time. We 
should like to see his sentiments on 
the politics of Europe: in a come 
mercial point of view, they would 
not only be entertaining, but highly 
instructive, if we can judge from 
the few which are hazarded in the 
present work. 

We shail enter no farther into 
detail, on the conients of these two 
chapters, beng convinced that the 
best we could afford, would rather 
injure, than further the author's 
cause; we shall merely recommend 
them to the attention of our read- 
ers.—The last book, which is en- 
tirely dedicated to British com- 
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merce, will form the subject of our 
conchuding remarks, in a future 
number; the subject being too im- 
portant, to be passed over hastily. 
K. 
[To be continued. | 





LXII. The History and Axrti- 
quities of Doncaster, and 
its Vicinity, with Anecdotes of 
eminent Mev. By Epwanrp 
Miurer, Mus. D. 4to. pp. 444, 
VW. is. boards, 1805. Miller. 


mpue number of topographical 
works that have issued within 
a few years from the press, and 
the encouragement they have in ge- 
neral received from the public, is 
a proof of the increasing desire of 
the people to be acquainted with 
the ancient and present state of the 
country and its productions, both 
natural and artificial. When the 
authors of works, in this class of 
literature, unite a sufficient stock 
of general knowledge, with industry 
of research, they seldom fail to 
produce a book, not only interest- 
mg to the people more immedi- 
ately situated in the places de- 
scribed, but also agreeable to the 
general reader. A mere recital of 
facts, put together in a desultory 
manner, is not calculated to please 
remote readers ; and without a col- 
lection of anecdotes, or digressions 
arising out of the subject, judici- 
ously interwoven into the body of 
the work, and sufficiently connect- 
ed, it seldom happens, that books 
professedly embracing topographi- 
cal descriptions are much inquired 
for out of the district treated of by 
their authors, 

Thus the writers of some of our 
best county histories, by intermix- 
ing with the local descriptions of 
the towns and villages, comprised 
in the plans embraced by them, 
accounts of the great changes ef- 
tected in our political laws at dif- 
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ferent periods, the history of an- 
cient customs, the various modes of 
living, descriptions of the habits 
and manners of our ancestors, the 
biography of eminent persons, the 
progressive history of our manufac- 
tures, the natural history, com- 
prising the botany, mineralogy, and 
zoology of each district, have pro- 
duced some of the most valuable 
books in our language, which al- 
ready become repositories to which 
we refer with pleasure, as authori- 
ties in all matters of inquiry, with- 
in the compass of their researches. 

The work now before us is di- 
vided by the author into thiiteen 
sections, the nine first treating of 
the ancient and modern history of 
Doncaster in a detailed manner, 
and the remaining four containing 
a description of the villages lying 
in its vicinity. 

There is also an appendix, con- 
taining the various charters, grants, 
and other records, which have im- 
mediate relation to various parts of 
the work: 

The first section contains a brief 
account of the West Riding of the 
county of York, but it is drawn up 
much too short, to be at all inte- 
resting. 

The second gives an account of 
the natural history of Doncaster 
and its vicinity; the climate, soil, 
air, and water, plants, minerals, 
and animals. Dr. Miller thus de- 
scribes the climate of Doncaster : 


** The climate in the vicinity of 
Doncaster is, generally speaking, 
more temperate and equal than in 
most other parts of the island.— 
By accurate observation it has been 
found, that the variable state of the 
weather may be foretold by knowing 
its actual state at any given period 
in London; making the allowance of 
about three days for the volatility of 
the winds x: clouds. It seems that 
the winds, Blowing from the ocean, 
form an immense eddy or circle, in 
which the whole coast southward of 
Doncaster is enveloped, 
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«© The winter generally commences 
about the middle of December, and 
ends about the middle of February; 
when we seldom experience so much 
snow and rain, as the inhabitants do 
in many parts of the island. This 
may be attributed to the mountains 
that are situated to the westward of 
Doncaster intercepting the clouds, 
which are collected and driven with 
rapidity from the vast Atlantic ocean. 
Owing to this cause, we frequently 
experience in the spring much vari- 
able weather from the middle of Fe- 
bruary to nearly the end of March. 
At this period, the north easterly 
winds, blowing from the northern 
ocean, produce an intense degree of 
cold ; from which circumstance, 
both the animal and vegetable king- 
doms suffer extremely. 

‘© The winds, which constantly 
blow from the north and north east, 
during a period of six weeks, bring 
with them all the consequences of 
obstructed transpiration; producing, 
in the human species, rheumatism, 
catarrh, pleurisy, peripneumony, and 
asthma: evils, which at this season, 
ought to be more particularly guarded 
against by old and phtisical persons, 
and those of delicate habits of body 

*¢ With respect to the other seasons 
of the year, no part of the world can 
experience more comfort, or be more 
happily situated than the inhabitants 
of this district.”’* 


In speaking of the air, the au- 
thor says, that since the drainage 
of the country has been carried to 
perfection, the intermittent fever 
aud sore throat, formerly so preva- 
lent in this district, are now known 
only by their names. However, 
in common with all places, through 
which great and much frequented 
roads pass, a proportionate share 





* The harvest generally com- 
mences about the middle of August; 
but in the western parts it is at least 
a fortnight later than in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster er Ponte- 
fract. The average guage of rain is 
about 32 inchesin a year, 
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of contagious diseases is received, 
which are, however, seldom last- 
ing, and it is very remarkable. that 
epidemical diseases are uniformly 
brought from the metropolis, or at 
least from the south, 


* Doncaster was formerlya Roman 
station; for when the Romans were 
in possession of England, they di- 
vided it into three provinces. 1st, 
Britannia prima, containing the south- 
ern part of the kingdom. 2d. Bri- 
tannia secunda, containing the westera 
part, comprehending Wales. 3d. 
Maxima Casaricnsis, extending from 
the Trent northward to the wall of 
Severus, and sometimes even to the 
wall of Adrian in Scotland. At this 
period, Doncaster was a Roman sta- 
tion; and in the several itineraries js 
denominated Dano, and Danum, and 
was the identical place, according 
to some authors, where the Max: 
ma Casariensis commenced. 

‘© There are remains of the old 
Roman road or causeway still visi- 
ble, at the south end of the town, 
and from thence to Scawsby Lees 
near Adwick-le-street; which may 
also be traced over Barnsdale, and 
in many other places northwards, till 
it comes to the next Roman station, 
which was called Legocio, Legtolium, 
or Logectum, now Castleford, about 
eighteen miles from Doncaster; but 
Leland and Drake are of opinion 
that Pontefract or Tanshelfe was the 
Roman Legiolium. 

Doncaster was called by Nennius, 
Caer-Daun, by Antoninus, Danum, and 
so likewise in the Notitia, which 
relates, that the prefect of the Cris- 
pinian horse, under the Dux Britannia, 
was garrisoned there,—It was called 
by the SaxonsDona-cercen, by theScots 
Donecastle, and in the first charter 
granted by King Richard 1. Dana- 


castre.”” 


Dr. Miller, in speaking of Domes- 
day Book, is certainly mistaken, 
when he says, it contains an ac- 
count of how much ready money 
each person had in his house, wliat 
he owed, and what was owing to 
him. 
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Doncaster being situated on the 
great road from London to Edin- 
burgh, is enlivened by a continual 
succession of travellers passing 
through it on pleasure or business. 
The High street, about a mile in 
Jength, is for width and beauty 
generally allowed to be the best on 
‘the road between those two cities. 
Doncaster has never been what is 
usually termed a trading town ; 
formerly it was noted for knitted 
stockings, and of late years seyeral 
attempts have been made to esta- 
blish manufactories of various kinds, 
but withont success, ‘The inhabi- 
tants enjoy privileges which are 
rarely met with in a country town. 
Here are no assessments to be paid 
for lighting, or for paving the streets, 
the expence of both being defrayed 
by the corporation. Coals are 
cheap, servants’ wages moderate, 
and corn in the market will not 
procure so high a price, as in most 
other places in its neighbourhood. 

The corporation is composed of 
a mayor, a recorder, a town clerk, 
twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
common council men, of whom the 
three eldest aldermen are em- 
powered to act as justices of the 
peace. The revenue of the corpo- 
ration amounts to nearly 60001. 
per annum, and we mention it to 
their honour, is chiefly expended 
jn promoting the comfort and health 
of the inhabitants, and in improving 
and beautifying the public build- 
ings and the town at large, The 
mansion house, erected by Paine, 
is a sumptuous building, and cost, 
together with the furniture, pp. 
wards of 80001. which was paid by 
the corporation. 

The following anecdote of a re- 
spectahle man, betrays so much 
narrow mipdedress and quibbling, 
and at the same tyme thoughtless 
indifference to indigent merit, as 
will not fail to make on the reader's 
mind an impression not favoura- 
ble to the learning, honour, or dis- 
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cernment of the corporation of 
Doncaster, 


‘¢In the lower apartments of the 
town hall is the grammar-school, 
where the sons of freemen have a 
right to be taughtLatin without any 
expence to their parents, for which 
purpose the corporation allows the 
master a salary of fifty pounds per 
annum. This master, according to 
the endowment, must be a clergy- 
man. The corporation, when they 
appointed the late Rev. Mr. Croch- 
ley, master, who had been one of the 
tutors of Westminster-school, pro- 
mised to give him the living of Ros- 
sington, provided he had fifty scho- 
lars when that living became vacant, 
The freemen of Doncaster, generally 
thinking the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue of little consequence in the 
education of their children, so few of 
them took the advantage of this pri- 
vilege, that the master was never 
able to procure a greater number than 
forty-five boys. Thus poor Croch- 
ley never obtained the living; and 
although a good scholar, an excel- 
lent pulpit orator, and a respectable 
poet, died nearly broken-hearted in 
distress and misery ! 

** The sallies of the soul are o’er, 

The feast of fancy is no more, 

How oft does sorrow bend the head, 

Before we dwell among the dead.” 


Under the head manufactories, 
Dr. Miller, presents us with the 
following account of one introduced 
into Doncaster by the Rey. Mr, 
Cartwright. \ 


** It does not appear that Doncas. 
ter has ever been recorded for any 
other trade than knitting stockings, 
and this ta no great extent. About 
the year 1770, the corporation endea- 
voured to establish a manufactory of 
sail-cloth and sacks; but it did not 
succeed, The next undertaking was 
by the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, 
well known by his poetical works, 
and also for his genius in mechanics. 
Inthe year 1787 he introduced 2 ma- 
nufactory into this town, which, as 
well for the novelty of the inven. 
tion, as for its intrinsic merit, is enti- 
tled to particular notice. This was 
a manufactory of calicoes and mus. 
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lins, woven by machinery: though 
this manufactory was confined almost 
exclusively to these articles, the 
principle of the invention equally ap- 
plied to every othery produce of 
the loom. It appears almost an in- 
credible circumstance, though true, 
that the inventor had never once 
seen the common operation of weav- 
ing by hand till after he had actually 
completed a loom upon his own prin- 
ciple. It was, however, a work of 
time to bring the invention to that 
degree of perfection to which it finally 
arrived. The moving power which 
was employed, was a steam-engine. 
Each loom, which would co double 
the work of the best hand weaver, 
was managed by a child; and was 
so constructed, that should the shut- 
tle, which traversed at the incredible 
velocity of a hundred vibrations in a 
minute, meet with any obstruction, 
it instantly stopped without doing 
any damage to the work. 

** It were much to be wished, that 
an invention of such importance had 
been as propitious to the fortune as 
to the fame of the inventor; which, 
in all probability it would have been, 
but for the following unforeszen ac- 
cident: a very dpalent company at 
Manchester had contracted with Mr. 
Cartwright for the privilege of using 
500 of his patent looms, for the re- 
ception of which they erected a 
building of suitable extent. They 
had not, however, been many weeks 
at work with 30 looms, before the 
whole building was burnt to the 
ground. As previous to this acci- 
dent, the proprietors had received 
several anonymous letters, threaten- 
ing destruction to the mill if they 
persisted to work it, there is every 
reason to conclude that the fire did 
not happen without design. 

*« This event effectually deterred 
the proprietors, as well as other ma- 
nufacturers, from prosecuting the 
invention. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Cartwright had brought another 
invention to maturity, from which 
the public is now receiving very im- 
portant advantages. I mean the art 
of combing wool by machinery. The 
patent for this last invention being 
nearly expired, the legislature, in 
consideration of the claims the pa- 
teatce had on the public, has 
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gtanted him an extension of the pa. 
tent for fourteen years longer: thus 
the inventor has, at present, ever 
prospect of being rewarded for his 
unwearied labours and ingenuity. A 
circumstance which must give plea- 
sure to every liberal mind,” 


The description of the country 
round Doncaster, occupies nearly 
half the volume, and we regret to 
find, that Dr. Miller has not made 
more use of that venerable record, 
Domesday Book; in which, if we 
mistake not, there is a long ac- 
count of the manor of Conisbrough, 
with its various appendages, cus- 
toms, &c. This, compared with 
the present state of that manor, 
might have afforded several curious 
particulars; and other instances of 
the like sort might have been 
found, where a reference to ancient 
customs and manners would have 
been highly gratifying. 

On the whole, Dr. Miller has 
certainly provided his Yorkshire 
friends, and those persons who feel 
interested in the topography of this 
county, with an interesting vo- 
lume, in which will be found a 
large portion of anecdote, and a 
fund of agreeable and interesting 
information. 

From the specimens which the 
author has given, we should think 
that the stock of literary anecdote 
which he possesses, especially in 
that branch of it connected with 
music, might, if indolence, or some 
other motive, did not prevent him, 
be turned to a very pleasing ac- 
count, in communicating his stores 
to the public. Cannot Dr. Miller 
set his literary crotchets to some 
tune, and produce harmonia lite- 
raria ? 

This work is embellished with a 
map of the surrounding country, 
and several good plates, represent- 
ing the principal buildings in the 
town and neighbourhood of Don- 
caster, and are an honourable testi- 
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mony to the merit of the artists , omits indigenous and exotic produc- 
engaged in their execution, tions, with the means of improving 
it; and the fifth treats on its inha~ 
bitants and interior circumstances. 


LXIIl. A Description of the In the first chapter, the author 
Istanp of St. HeLena; con- commences with describing the ge- 
taining Observations on its singu- neral appearance of St. Helena 
lar Structure and Formation; and When seen at sea; the extent, 
an Account of its Climate, Na- height, and direction of its hills, | 
_tural History, and Inhabitants, and the singular disposition of its | 


12 _ 239. 63. bourds. 1805, Yegetating and barren parts, the 
Phillips. ° . former of which crown the highest 


situations in the island, whilst the 

MP HE island of St. Helena, though ground towards their bases, and 
mentioned incidentally in most near the shore, is unproductive. 

: voyages to the southern hemisphere, The author next proceeds, with 
' not having hitherto exclusively giving it as his opinion, that this 
formed the subject of any single jsland most probably derived its 
work,theauthorofthepresentvolume origin from subterranean fire ; 
has undertaken to supply the defi- though the minute details almost 


ciency, and to give as full and com- Jead us to fancy that he thinks it 
plete an account of it, as a residence jmpossible. 


of five weeks enabled him to obtain. The grander outlines, however, 
He has bestowed much attention on seem evidently to be of this kind, 
its geological appearance, and offers but the various effects of climate, in 
conjectures on its origin; but as all probability, have given rise to 
facts alone will be of permanent use, appearances on the hill sides, which 
and mankind will not always be sa- might affurd ground for a contrary 
tisfied with learned trifling, his de- supposition, Be this as it may, 
scriptions alone will be most valu- the remainder of the chapter is oc- 
able, and consequently much of his eupied with a description of the 














‘ conjectural Jabour will be spent in structure and general appearance 
vain. We will, however, attempt of the hills, with their layers; of 
to give an idea of the work. the basaltic rocks, and their various 


The author commences with a appearances; of the volcanic masses ; 
dedication to the East India com- of the volcanic earths and clays ;— 
f pany, and proceeds with a preface, corresponding fabrics of the “clays 
explaining the scope of his designs, and rocks; remarkable differences 
and mentioning his own opinion on between the exterior and interior of 
his own inquiries, which are manly the island: the singular and strik- 
and rational. Its concluding para- ing scenery of the latter; an ac- 
graph may possibly be esteemed count of the perpendicular and 
LY worthy of notice by such of our oblique strata of broken, fissured, 
._ . Teaders as may peruse the work. insulated, and conical masses of 
The description of St. Helena is the same; and concludes with some | 
divided into chapters, the first of additional remarks on the strata, 
which is on the situation and gene- rocks, hills, &c. 
ral appearance of the island, and = The second chapter, on the for- 
includes a description of its strata mation of the island, commences 
and volcanic phenomena. ‘The se- with some judicious reflections, on 
cond contains some reflections on its the use of theories, respecting the 
origin and formation; the third, ob- formation of the earth, in which 
servations onits climate; thefourth, the author advances all that can be 
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said in favour of what we have of- 
ten denominated WORLD BUILD- 
rne. ‘True it is, that he has not 
earthquakes in such abundance, 
nor so much under his controul, as 
Mr. Kirwan, but he concludes that 
the worst of theories will leave 
more or less facts behind them, 
which will be useful to future and 
similar architects. The disputes 
between Neptunians and Volcani- 
ans fairly prove that neither are 
in the right, as both lay claim to 
the truth of their respective vaga- 
ries. This chapter will afford some 
entertainment to those versed in 
such inquiries, out it will be no 
farther useful than for the facts 
which are incidentally scattered up 
and down it: we shall, therefore, 
pass over it, to tread on ground 
more secure than volcanic craters. 
The third chapter, containing 
observations on the climate of St. 
Helena, commences with enumer- 
ating its advantages with respect to 
purity, moderate heat, and almost 
unruffled serenity. The thermo- 
meter ranges betwixt 52 and 84 of 
Fahrenheit. ‘The author ascertains 
and considers the effect of the S. E. 
trade wind, the reason why there 
are no land and sea breezes; the 
general state of the weather and 
seasons, in the Ethiopic Sea, so far 
as connected with and affecting St. 
Helena. The principal objection 
to it is excessive dryness, a cir- 
cumstance the more extraordinary, 
considering its situation, in the bo- 
som of a vast ocean. Four reasons 
are assigned for this, and the effect 
of each is discussed in conjunction 
with some parallel considerations 
on the climate of India: these 
causes are, 1, The uniform tempe- 
rature and constancy of the trade 
wind. 2, The want of land and 
sea breezes, and of periodic and 
variable winds. 3, The remoteness 
of other lands, and the inconsider- 
able size of the island itself. 4, The 
nakedness of its surface, The au- 
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thor proceeds with an idea of the 
great salubrity of St. Helena; its 
favourableness to longevity, and to 
the convalescence of invalids from 
India; its peculiar advantages as a 
station for fleets whose crews are 
unhealthy. He next gives a few 
proofs of its healthiness, from the 
known salubrity of the confined 
situations in which the inhabitants 
reside; from the fewness of its dis- 
eases; the total absence of the 
small pox and the hydrophobia; 
and concludes the chapter with re- 
futing a mistake of the author of 
Anson’s Voyage, respecting impure 
air. 

The fourth chapter on the indi- 
genous and exotic productions, and 
on the means of improving the 
island, is highly deserving notice, 
and of the East India Company in 
particular, inasmuch as, were the 
plans proposed by the author acted 
on with promptitade and persever< 
ance, they would be material gain- 
ers, by any trouble or expence they 
might be at, in any event short of 
the total failure of their schemes, 
Corporate bodies always act slow- 
ly, and pressing concerns always 
exclude considerations of inferior 
and distant importance; but would 
it not answer the purpose of the 
East India Company to establish a 
kind of board for the sole purpose 
of carrying similar improvements, 
into effect. It might cost them 
some trouble to obtain a board of 
practical men, and some persever- 
ance to exclude ignorant ones; bus 
such a thing might be done, with 
benefit to themselves, and to the 
country atlarge. St. Helena would 
be easily improved with respect to 
wood, the fir of the north being 
found to flourish equally well with 
the productions of America, and 
the palms of India: wood being 
an article so necessary to the 
company’s ships, and to the inha- 
bitants, the covering every part 
of the island with such trees and 
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shrubs as would flourish, is a mat- 
ter of great importance. This 
chapter contains some remarks and 
observations on the shrubs and trees 
of India, which will be found not 
unworthy the notice of the general 
reader. 

The fifth and last chapter is on 
the inhabitants and interior cir- 
cumstances of the island, and con- 
tains some particulars, which may 
be interesting. The principal sub- 
jects, besides an account of the man-~ 
ners of the people, are, az account 
of the interior produce of the island 
mm roots, pot-herbs, fruits, &c. of 
the destruction committedb y cater- 
pillars and rats; live stock, birds, 
and fish ; the cultivation of the 
country by slaves, &e. The work 
concludes with a comparison be- 
tween St. Helena and the Cape of 
Good Hope; its advantages and in- 
conveniences as a station fur fleets, 
and as a military station. We shail 
present our readers with an idea of 
the native inhabitants, taken from 
the last chapter. 


*€ In a situation where the inha- 
bitants, during the greatest part of 
their time, are cut off from all inter- 
course with the world, and left to 
look upon the naked expanse of the 
acean, it will not easily be imagined 
what lively interest is excited by the 
appearance of any ship. ‘The arri- 
val of the homeward-bound I dia- 
men is the greatest event of the 
year. It fills the whole settlement 
with alacrity and joy. They quit 
their gardens, flock to James Town, 
open their houses for the accommo. 
dation of the passengers, and enter- 
tain them with plays, dances, and 
concerts. These gay assemblies are 
enlivened by the presence of many 
agreeable and handsome young wo- 
men, natives of the place, who, amid 
the general festivity, seem to feel 
a peculiar interest in what is go- 
ing forward; probably not with- 
out some throbbing expectations of 
being tuken from a scene, where they 
are weary with constantly contem- 
plating the same objects. ‘The ap- 
pearance ef so much loveliness and 


beauty east away in a lonesome situ. 
ation like this, has sometimes raised 
stronger emotions than those of mere 
sympathy, in the bosoms of their 
guests; and the native women of 
St. Helena have adorned domestic 
life, and graced the politest circles in, 
England and India. To such for- 
tunate and pleasing occurrences, it 
may somewhat contribute, that many 
of the strangers, having escaped with 
impaired constitutions from the op- 
pression and sultriness of an Indian 
atmosphere, experience a sudden re- 
novation of health and spirits, under 
this mild and salubrious climate, 
Into minds thus exhilarated, from 
the effects of returning health, love 
easily finds an entrance. 

‘* But whether the expectations 
of the ladies are often favoured inthis 
way, or not, the pleasure and bene- 
fit derived by the convalescents from 
the climate tend greatly to enhance 
the enjoyment of their short stay 
here: and as the people with whom 
they live, are of a courteous and ob. 
liging disposition, and readily take 
the trouble of shewing whatever is 
worth seeing in the island, it may 
easily be supposed, that strangers 
will pass their time very agree- 
ably. We love so much better to 
be pleased than to be instructed, that 
the qualities which inspire good hu, 
mour and complacency, easily com. 
pensate the want of information and 
intelligence. The conversation of 
the natives is that of a plain un- 
affected people, chiefly conversant 
about their own concerns. A life 
of seclusion, passed upon a spot 
where one only sees the sky and the 
ocean, is not likely to make men 
oor or citizens of the world. 

here the mind is limited in its 
views to the scenery and occupations 
of a petty isle, some of its conceptions 
will naturally betray the confined cir. 
cumstances in which they arise. An 
observation made by a §$t. Helena 
lady, ‘ that the arrival of the India- 
men in England must, she supposed, 
make London very gay,’ however it 
may excite a smile in this country, 
was perfectly natural in the situation 
in which it was made: for it must 
be remembered, that the arrival of 
the Indiamen makes the season of 
festivity at St. Helena; and is an 
event interesting to all, and to fe. 
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males in particular, big with expec- 
tation. As the writer of this was 
one day walking witha gentleman, 
who had never been out of the island, 
they stopped to look at a small spot 
of ground, where the vegetation was 
very exuberant, when the gentle- 
man, lifting up his hands, cried out 
with great fervour, ‘If St. Helena 
were all as fruitful as this place, it 
would be the noblest and richest 
country in the world.’ The writer 
spoke of the wide and fertile regions 
of Asia and Europe, stretching like 
the ocean around them to immense 
distances, and of the comparative 
sma!| size of thisisland; but he did not 
succeed in convincing the gentleman, 
or at least in giving him any clear 
and impressive ideas of any country 
that could be finer than his own, if 
jt were all cultivated. So true it is, 
that our ideas of space depend upon 
experience. Yet some metaphysi- 
cians tell us, that these ideas may 
be acquired in a dungeon; so a man 
in a dungeon, or elsewhere, may 
reason himself into a temporary be- 
belief of the non-existence of mat- 
ter. But the clear and convincing 
notions of things, which regulate 
our judgment and actions, are the 
fruits of experience. The above 
gentleman, who had lived more than 
threescore years on an island only 
twenty-eight miles round, and hav- 
ing only a few inconsiderable spots 
that are fertile, could form no clear 
conception of any thing richer and 
finer in the universe than St. Helena 
would be, if, to use his own phrase, 
* it were all green to the water’s 
edge.’ We may smile at this simpli- 
city; but if the familiar images and 
descriptions of Homer and Virgil 
have taken a peculiar cast from the 
appearance of the countries where 
they lived, and from the circum- 
stances of the times when théy wrote, 
it cannot appear extraordinary that 
the natives of a remote insulated 
rock shoyld have their ideas fa- 
shioned after the model of their own 
Jittle world. 

** But, however simple they are in 
some of their notions, respecting 
other countries, they are perfectly 
well acquainted with their own af- 
fairs; and he, who, in dealing 
with them, expects to find the 
simplicity of shepherds or savages, 
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will be disappointed. In the dispo. 
sal of the few articles, which their 
scanty means permit them to sell or 
barter, they are sufficiently skilful. 
In the little artifices of traffic, some 
of them speculate on very remote 
chances, and distant probabilities. 
One of them related, with apparent 
triumph and satisfaction, that if at 
any time he purchased, or was made 
a present of a main-topmast, maia- 
yard, or any other essential appen- 
dage of a ship, which he could tura 
to future account, how he kept it ia 
store with a provident avarice, till 
some unfortunate vessel, which had 
suffered in the storms of the southera 
latitudes, happened to arrive, in abe 
soiute want of these articles, when 
he could easily obtain his own price 
for them. Extensive dealers in mo- 
nopoly may smile at this petty spe- 
cies of fore-stalling: but the princi- 
ple is the same, whether exercised 
on a large or smal scales and whether 
the unfortunate object of it is a sea- 
man in want of a main-topmast, or 
a cominunity in want of bread,” 


With respect to the execution of 
the work, the language is neither 
elegant nor otherwise: it is rather 
abrupt, and the author often falis 
into a repetition of his ideas, parti- 
cularly in the last two chapters, but 
conveys his meaning with accuracy, 
and he is not destitute of intelli- 
gence, either in selecting his ideas, 
or in representing ‘them to the read- 
er’s imagination. He displays some 
ingenuity in his conjectures on the 
origin and formation of this little 
island, which will be read with avi- 
dity by the tyros in world-building. 
Ilis magazines of earthquakes and 
volcanves, however, are not well 
stored, or if well stored, he has 
made sparing use of them: he does 
not overwhelm or destroy whole con- 
tinents, Overturn mountains, over- 
throw nations, or rend rocks asunder, 
with half the facility of some of our 
modern geologists, He ventures to 
voleanize aud to raise up a little 
island from the bottom of the sea, 
but it is so modestly done, as ta 
put us in uo little fear lest our pre- 
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sent race of world-builders should 
think him tame, and much too insi- 
pid for their high-seasoned palates : 
this circumstance may injure him 
in their opinion, but it may possi- 
bly raise him in those of graver 
men, 

As a whole, however, it is not an 
unentertaining work, particularly in 
the two last chapters ; the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants being delineate 
ed with liveliness, aud the hints for 
improvement given with spirit and 
intelligence: and were St. Helena 
as intimately connected with the 
united kingdom, as several other 
islands less remote, we have no 
doubt, but the work before us would 
be an acceptable present to every 
man anxious for the improvement of 
the British nation. a. 





LXIV. The Dux vutsts; or, Mzn 
of Honour: a Story calculated 
to shew the Folly, Extravagance, 
and Sin of Duelling. By Wit- 
u1aAM Lucas. 12mo. pp. 183. 
3s. 6d. boards. Cundee, 


KEV of the customs bequeathed 
to us by the feudal system are 

less worthy of toleration, and more 
openly practiced in despite of, and 
in direct opposition to the laws, to 
common sense, and to the gentlest 
and best ties of society, than duel- 
fing and though many treatises 
ave been written against it, and the 
police ofticers have occasionally ex- 
erted themselves to suppress it; yet 
from the — of fashion, the 
timidity of those who ought to sup- 
press it, if not to punish its agents, 
or from the universal neglect of the 
rinciples of common reason, hu- 
Laie, and revelation, it still tri- 
umphs, and still finds advocates, 
even amongst men who ought to 
shew us better things. ‘That the 
neglect of Bible Christianity is the 
primary cause of its preyalency, 
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and that the unmanly practice would 
quietly and silently expire, were all 
men religious, there can be no 
doubt. The man who regards the 
precept, “thou shalt do no mur- 
der,” will never fight a duel; and 
he who can turn his other cheek to 
the smiter, will never intentionally 
offend, or if he does, will eagerly 
endeavour to make reparation. 

It may not have escaped the ob- 
servation of many of our readers, the 
circumstance is Common amongst 
the ox tribe, that the underlings of 
dubious dignity are always the most 
jealous of their consequence ; whilst 
those of acknowledged superiority 
rarely quarrel with their inferiors, 
and are little disposed to make a 
parade of their power. Thus 
amongst mankind, absint insidia 
verba, our peers and men of high 
and real honour rarely quarrel or 
fight ; whilst our military men, 
whose consequence is often more 
than doubtful, offer us daily exam- 
ples of this manful practice. ‘The 
former are too well bred to affront, 
or to deny an apology if they chance 
toerr; but the latter are often so 
self-important, and so far destitute 
of good manners and good sense, 
as not only to affront, but even to 
make a slight acknowledgment of 
their misconduct. Pride, then, of 
the worst of all kinds, personal 
pride, supports and cherishes the 
abominable custom ; and in the pre- 
sent state of opinions in this coun- 
try, the rendering of it highly dis- 
graceful can alone eradicate the 
practice. 

We have often wondered, that the 
fountain of honour has never seri- 
ously assayed to put a complete stop 
to duelling; more especially, as it is 
most prevalent amongst those more 
immediately dependent on him- 
self. Much as we admire his cha- 
racter, we should admire it sull 
more, would he make the attempt. 
It has often cost him the life of use- 
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ful and valuable men, it has endan- 
gexed others, who must naturally be 
dear to him,.and: has threatened this 
country with the loss: of ‘one of his 
subjects. whom it! could ill; spare, 
evenh—within »our day: ‘and who 
knows, so Jang as it shall be tole- 
gated, what mischiefs:it:may pro- 
duct? Lf bis. efforts should: prove 
ineffectual, where are the dormant 
energies! of :outt legislators ? . what 
piate lulls: the senses of our jurors, 
and, induces. them-to give such ‘Je- 
miént, verdicts, in ‘cases where 'ma- 
lice afore thotght as fairly proved, 
and where, the..murderer’ is ..so 
clearly.ascertained? We are surely 
not to be told, that:if. one: man de- 
liberately attempts the life of ano- 
ther, and succeeds in killing him, 
it is not murder, the mutual ‘tisk | is 
in our opidion no extenuation of the 
crime ; 3 and : the; openheéss. of the 
‘act only renders it more heinous, 
Thinking men look up to the seri- 
ious part of the: legislature, for sa 
check to this flagrant practice; and 
many people wonder why oMy 
Wilberforce is silent on the sub- 
ject: if he has already enough on 
his hands, has he no friend whom 
he can engage to undertake, or to 
whom he cau. entrust: the itask ? 
Whilst his exertions in behalf af the 
enslaved Africans have drawn forth 
the well merited compliments of an 
inhabitant of Canton, Jet us; hope, 


that it will nut bein the power of 


posterity, to. charge the friend 
Africans with neglecting to attempt 
the abolition of ‘a Custém every 
way disgraceful to civilized society. 

We were induced, to, make the 
foregoing observations, fran Consir 
deving Ue inedicacy of arguments, 
in attacking a practi¢es which has 
its origin. in pridej, & pry#on,.so 
d eply rooted an the haan breast; 
@ passion, prgducing, ngarly We 
whole of the aggregated ills whieh 
alilict, mankind, - Daebhng is, the 
natural offspring, of ‘wucesmtrylied, 
« WES. Maw 13805, . ‘ 
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unrestrained pride; consequently; 
arguments derived from: the pret 
cepts of Christianity, the very ess 
sence: of which’ is "humility, mast 
naturally be rejected ; ‘hence, as-we 
hinted. above,’ hufmun laws: alind 
can render the custom odious’; and 
a series of {visits to Botany: Bay, or 
a few ignominious €xits before News 
gate, would’ render. it “* quid a 
bore,” and totally uafit for mdert 
fine gentlemen. rs 

In’ reviewing aiwork of this mas 
ture, it will probably be expevted; 
that we give a character, rather 
than an analysis of it, a@ tale ‘adit 
being a fit subject for that purposed 
Mr: Lucas has bestowed some piving 
in rendering the wickedness of ‘thd 
custom obvious; he originally pro+ 


posed, as he informs us, to offera 


few dissuasives from it, in a pam- 
pblet; but was induced: to alzer bib 
design, from considering the want 


‘of suceess experienced: by’ those 


whéd had preceded him; and; ‘tee 
flecting, that novel teading’ is the 
order of the day, he was im hopes 
that his title might: bring his book 
under the eyesof the youthful and 
inexperienced, ‘and wncbascibus!¥ 
lead them to a@ few simpie/truths, 
which might awake inquiry, and 
eventually be the mea:s. of leading 
them to reason on just: principless 
and of fortityiag their minds:against 
the barbarous pracuce. 

‘In, reference to this design, the 
trealse under consideration nay :be 
of use; otherwise we have; na exe 
pectativn of. 1s ‘bei of -sermioes 
besides we have a dite matter of 
complaimt against ily. viz that it 
compromises toe 4snych) the dignity 
of. religion, by loweying aud ace 
commodating is slinpie and splen- 
did. truths, 40 adorn a-tale, where 
they must necesnarily, aud trom the 
nature vf the Case, be of an waders 
valued, or secondidry imporliice, 
Truth, is always teuii, da Woalever 
Coulpahy sey May be tyuue, vut 
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she may occasionally be degraded, 
by the appearance of her associates. 
Religion ought to have a winning, 
buta dignified and imposing air ; she 
ought to be worthy of our admira- 
tion, as well as our love; at any 
rate, she ought never to assume the 
meretricious air of a coquette, stu- 
dious to entrap our esteem. 

Besides the probable inefficacy of 
any arguments, those of Mr. L. are 
necessarily enfeebled and too much 

‘narrowed by the plan of the work, 

because it compels him to leave 
out, as to strong words, the de- 
nunciations of scripture, from which 
they profess to be taken, against 
murderers, and the unrepentant 
‘murdered, as those must necessarily 
be who fall. 


The author may think us a little 
harsh in our censure, and the lighter 
part of our readers may think the 
same; but we are conscious, that 
our opinion will meet with sup- 
porters amongst grave meh.—As a 
tale, however, it will admit of com- 
mendation, it being both pleasing 
as to its incidents, and well told: it 
also possesses one essential qualifi- 
cation, brevity. In the hands of 
young people, whose imaginations 
are more active than their judg- 
ments, it may prove of service; it 
may lead them to a habit of read- 
ing, awaken their curiosity, and 
induce them to inquire after more 
substantial information, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Under this Head it is intended to insert, in the MONTHLY Epitome and Lite. 
~ RARY MAGAZINE, @ short Account and Character of the principal Books 


recently published. 


ee 


DIVINITY. 

pre Rev. Sir Henry Moncrief 

Wellwood, Bart. has just 
published a volume of sermons, 
preached at St. Cuthbert’s church 
wn. Edinburgh. This volume com- 
prises fourteen discourses, and the 
manner in which it is composed, 
places its author in the most dis- 
tinguished rank of writers of ser- 
mons, that this country can boast. 
He has rendered, by the publication 
of it, a most important service, not 
only to bis own congregation, but 
to mankind in general, and happy 
must be the people who are blessed 
with such a pastor, possessed of 
such rational piety, soundness of 
principles, and concern for the im- 
provement and instruction of those 
committed to his charge. He ex- 
cels in a copious and manly elo- 
quence, and in a well tempered 
zeal, accompanied and adorned by 


unfeigned and genuine sincerity. 
We think that it is doing those of 
our readers, who are seriously dis- 
posed, no more than justice, to re- 
commend this volume strongly to 
their consideration; it possesses a 
great number of beauties, which 
will be found of that description, 
that will please the more, the of- 
tener they are recurred to, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Shannon’s practical treatise 
on brewing, distilling, and rectifi- 
cation, in one large quarto volume, 
presents a body of useful facts re- 
lating to each of those processes, as 
will be found of unquestionable 
service to every person interested 
in those branches of trade, Dr. S. 
gives in this work, the London 
practice of brewing porter, table 
beer, &c. the process of making 
good and wholesome rum, brandy, 
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and Hollands Geneva; the prepa- 
ration of made wines, cider, vinegar, 
&c. and in a copious appendix, he 
treats on the growth, culture, press- 
ing, fermenting, and making up of 
foreign wines, brandies, and vine- 
gars, with the best method of ma- 
naging them in this country. Dr. 
S. mentions the numerous opportu- 
nities, he has had» of observing the 
breweries and distilleries on the 
continent, in Germany, Holland, 
and Flanders; and of the vineyards 
and distilleries of France, Spain, 
Portugal, &c. as the means of ena- 
bling him to give the English brewer 
and distiller all the practical 
knowledge of those countries, on 
the subjects he treats of. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The fourth fasciculus of Dr. 
Roxburgh’s splendid work, on 
** The Plants of the Coast of Coro- 
mandel,” is recently published, and 
will prove a valuable treat to the 
lovers of this elegant branch of 
science. In this fasciculus, are de- 
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scribed, the following plants; viz, 
Justicia Montana.—J. Pulchella—- 
Gratiola Monnicria—G. Grandi« 
flora—Utricularia Stellaris—Rott- 
boellia Corymbosa—R. perforata— 
Gisepia Pharnaceoides — Sansevi- 
era Zeylanica—Damasonium Indi- 
cum — Symphorema I[nvolucratum 
—Laurus Involucrata — Atragene 
Zeylanica—Cyrilla Aquatica—Hi- 
biscus Cannabinus—Dalbergia Vo- 
lubilis — D. Scandens — Crotularia 
Juncea— Hedysarum Bupleurifoli- 
ufh-—Indigofera hinifolia—Xantho- 
cymus pictorius—Terminalia Che- 
bula—T. Bellerica#+-Mimésa Ebur- 
nea—M. Octandra. 

The second part of the second 
volume, of the “* Account of Indian 
Serpents,” published by order of 
the East India Directors, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Patrick Rus- 
sell, contains three species of the 
Genus Anguis, nine of Coluber, 
and twu of Boa, with figures ele- 
gantly coloured, and descriptions 
and remarks. 
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History ‘of Astronomy for 
1804, by De La Lanpr, Con- 
cluded. 


EOGRAPHY has made con- 
siderable progress during 

the course of the present year: in 
Holland they are busily employed 
in constructing a aap of the coun- 
try, in which they employ as much 
care as they would in measuring a 
degree. M. Zach has given a 
chart of the triangles already fi- 
nished, in his journal; and they are 
joined to those made by Delambre, 
for the grand meridian, the first 


side of which was, the distance be- 
tween Dunkirk and Montcassel. 
When all the triangles are com- 
pleted, it is proposed to measure 
a base towards the north, for the 
purpose of verification: the Bata- 
vian Republic have entrusted the 
direction of this new chart to Col, 
Krayenhoff. 

M. Rochon, who has communi- 
cated a more easy method of re- 
ducing distances observed at sea, 
in the third volume of his travels, 
has this: year invented an instru- 
ment, which will render his calcu» 
lations still more easy. He has 
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also published an important work, 
intitaled, A Voyage to. Madagascar, 
Maroc, and the East. Indies, ac- 
conipenied with. a geographical 
chart. of: Madagascar, a map: of 
India, “a~Madagascar vocabulary, 
‘and astronomical! tables for ascer- 
aaining the. longitude at sea. . We 
tought also to announce two works 
zespectring iwAfrica,:. the one, An 
ITistorical Sketch of the Discoveries 
sand: Establishments of the Europeans 
oa the Agrth and west of Africa, to 
the: commencement of the ninetectih 
Century: enlarged. with the voyage 
of Ttorneman in the Fezzan; with 
all the collections which Lave been 
unade: by the Ajrican Society,, re- 
specting the empires of. Bornou, 
iCashnu;, and Mounow; and with a 
wotk . published by-.that: soeiety, 
anil translated by Cuny, who. is-in 
tthe employ of the. minister of ma- 
wine) ib two volumes octavo; the 
other is, o The Travels of Ledyard 
vend Lucas, wanslated by. M. Lalle- 
mant. We must also mention a 
translation, by Ch. Romie, of the 
English Marine Dictionary. 

«tse the month of November last, 
a superb hydrographical chart of 
the White Sea, made its appear- 
ance at Petersburg, the execution 


of which was entrusted to Lieute-.. 


nant General Kutusoff: many ma- 
rine officers have been employed, 


under his direction, during the © 


Space of four years, for the purpose 
of collecting materials necessary for 
Ats construction... The coasts and 
alfs of the White Sea, and a 

rt_ of the Northern ocean, have 
Bart laid down trigonometrically ; : 
the soundings have beén measured 
with care, and six principal points 
have, been determined by astrono- 
mica observation. 

In America, Captain Lewis has 
‘undertaken to asceid’ the Missouri 
Tiver, to discover whether it com- 
municates with the Eastern ocean. 

‘The proceedings of the registry 
of France are continued with great 





activity, there being 2000. persons 
employed in the 108 departments, , 

M. Lartigue, who has belonged 
upwards of thirty years to the de- 
pot of marine,, bas executed a fine 
map of America in relievo,: which 
represents the mountains, the islands 
and the sea in an interesting man- 
ner, so that even a blind persom 
might comprehend it. 

Coulomb has, read an inte+ 
resting memoir,. on ,the effect of 
heat on magnetism: at 200 deg. it 
loses two-fitths of its power, and 
the whole at 700 deg. at which der 
gree the temper of the needle com, 
mences, 

In order to ascertain the highest 
degrees of temperature, which the 
thermometer will indicate, Mr, 
Coulomb put a pound of red hot 
iron, intoa pound of water, with 
a view to demonstrate the relation 
of the caloric between the two sub- 
stances: the. water changed nine 
times less than the iron, and it 
consequently requires nine times 
more heat to elevate water than 
it does to heat the iron to a given 
temperature. 

M. Biot has read a memoir on 
the magnet, at the National Insti- 
tute, in which he gives, after the 
observations of Humboldt, an by- 
pothesis on the magnetic centre, 
situated somewhere near the centre 
of the eafth, towards’ the sevenity- 
ninth degree of latitude, north of 
America; and he deduces a‘ fore 
mula from it, which represents the 
dip of the magnetic’ needle, and the 
intensity of the magnetic’ powers in 
various latithiles,’ Init too we find 
the means of ascertaining the latituile 
and longitude of places with’ sou.e 
precision, when seamen ‘are ‘endant 
gered by currents and fogs, ‘and 
other’ similar. untoward _circunt~ 
stances, 

‘The ‘storms which have decurred 
‘this ‘year, have ‘been both numer- 
6us and violdnt; that of the ‘sixth 
of June, so violent at Paris, ex- 
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tended. its ravages a hundred Jeagues 
to the sputh and east;'on the se- 
yenth it took place in Switzerland ; 
‘on the eleyenth in Styria; on the 
twenty- fifth at Montauban; on the 
first, of July i in the department of 
Landes, and in that of Ain; on the 
third at Marseilles; on the twenty- 
first on the Rhine; on the twenty 
seventh at Gensac; on the thjrty- 
first at Auch, where it amounted 
to a hurricane. During these 
months too, there have becn many 
‘unusual inundations ; storms of 
hail, many, of which were as. big as 
the fist;, the lightning has struck 
the ground seven times in one day; 
and, besides the other circumstances 
incident to violent storms, many 
people have been killed. 

The Aurora Borealis, which ap- 
peared on the 22d of Qctover, was 
more vivid than any that has been 
observed, since the, year 1769 ;* it 
was visible at Lyons, Geneva, and 
in all the northern countries. The 
mention, of this Circumstance in- 
duces me to revert to the cause of 
this phenomenon, which | have at- 
tempted to prove in my astronomy 
to be owing to electricity; and I 
may here add, in confirmation of 
my. hypothesis, that Billing, in his 
Travels in Siberia, says, that the 
corruscations are often attended 
with a noise quite loud enough to 
be distinguished. + 


The earthquake of the 25th of 





;..* It may be remarked, that. the 
Aurora Borealis was more frequent 
in its appearance and more brilliant 
‘jn this country, during the autumn 
of last year, than it has been for at 
least twelve years. 

+ lf this be deemed a sufficient 
ne of :De la Lande’s hypothesis, 
1e may meet with several authent:- 
cated accounts of such a noise hav~ 
ing actually been heard ; and Barry, 
in his respectahile History of - the 
Orkney Islands, mentions ‘the cir- 
cumestance as being quite common. 
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August, which shook the., hquses at 
Almeria in Spain, was felt even as 
far as Holland ; and the waters of 
Neris in the Bourbonnois, were 
agitated and raised three leet above 
their ‘usual level. ‘This calls to 
mjnd a similar effect of the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, on, the first, of 
November, 47: 55,,, when, an cieva- 
tion took place, in the waters of 
Bourbon Archambault, at, the 
distance of 287 leagues ; { this cir- 
cumstance would scem to indicate 
the subterraneous cavities to hea 
great depth, and that they extend 
to immense distances, 

Esmenard’s Poem on Navigation, 
which was expected, with some jm; 
patience, made its appearance this 
year, and appertains in part to as- 
tronomy: it. contains some good 
verses, especially an eulogy of M. 
De Laplace; but he ought to have 
mentioned the immense. utility ‘of 
astronomical navigation,, in for 
warding the progress of geograpliy, 
ayd the great service rendered by 
the moon to navigators; whereas 
he speaks of the astrolabe, an in- 
strument never used by sailors. I 
fecl some dissatisfaction ‘at finding 
him to doybt, the cause, of the flux 





t It is a circumstance perhaps not 
commonly known, that on the same 
day a great many large frapments of 
aroc k, named Whetstone C liff, bor- 
dering the Hambleton Hills, near 
‘Thirsk, in Yorkshire, were separated 
with a tremendous crash, and preci« 
pitated into the, valley below. Phis 
circumstance will probably be con. 
sidered as demonstrative of a more 
extensive influence: of earthquakes 
than, has commonly been supposed. 
The neighbouring hills shew some 
marks.of subterraneous communicas 
tion; a gazeousexhula ition beang seen 
to issue from a hole im the side of 
one of them in cold weather, anda 
sensation of warmth is perceived on 
introducing the arm ‘into’ the hole: 
there is a like not far‘from it named 
Gormire, the waters of which are 
said to be constantly agitated. &, 
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and reflux of the sea, like Boucher 
in his poem of the Twelve Months. 
Blemishes like these are not to be 
found in the poem of M. Gudin, of 
which a new edition has appeared 
this year: he even mentions the 
discovery of the planet Harding.—I 
ouglit also to announce a transla- 
tion of Ovid's Fasti, by M. Saint- 
Ange, as the months are designated 
by the risings of the stars. 

The history of astronomy would 
be a more agreeable undertaking, 
did it not terminate with a recital 
of our losses. Of these one of the 
most Jamented is that of Mechain, 
who was not only one of our ablest 
astronomers, but one of the most 
laborious, bold, {and courageous, 
insomuch that he fel a victim to his 
exertions, like the younger Bernier, 
whose loss I deplored a few months 
ago. 

Pierre-Francois-Andre Mechain 
was born at Laon on the sixth of 
August, 1744, where at an early 
age he conceived an ardent love for 
the science of astronomy. On his 
writing to me to offer his assistance 
to our labours, I sent him the sheets 
of my Astronomy then in the press, 
and he had already attained know- 
ledge sufficient, not only to disco- 
ver faults in them, but also to cor 
rect them. In 1772 I enticed him 
to Paris, where he was employed by 
Zanoni for the depét of marine, 
and by M. Darquier in his calcu- 
lations and observations: M. Doisy 
quickly discovered his merit, and 
employed him advantageously at 
Versailles, where he made many 
observations; and on the thirteenth 
of August 1744, his first memoir on 
an eclipse of Aldebaran, which he 
had observed at that place, was 
crowned by the Academy. He next 
calculated the orbit of the comet in 
1774, he discovered that of 1781, 
and since that period his us2fulness 
in this department has been great, 
as his exertions have been persever- 
ing. The Duke d’Ayen turnished 
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him with instruments with which he 
discovered his eighth comet; and he 
had the merit, besides discovering 
it, to be the first to give observations 
and calculations of its orbit. In 
1782 he obtained a prize from the 
Academy, on the comet of 1661, the 
return of which was expected in 
1790. 

Having been admitted a member 
of the Academy the same year, he 
was forthwith entrusted with the 
superintendence and editing of the 
Connoissance des Temps, which 
immediately felt the influence of its 
new conductor: enriched by his 
labours, the volumes from 1788 to 
1794 are perhaps the best which 
ever made their appearance since 
the commencement of the work in 
1079. 

In 1792 he undertook, in con- 
junction with Delambre, the grand 
operation of the meridian, by which 
it was proposed, besides determining 
the magnitude of the earth, to as- 
certain the real length of the metre. 
This work was not worth the time 
bestowed on it by two such able 
astronomers, and no way compen- 
sates for the losses of which it has 
been the occassion; but Borda 
pressed it with ardour, in order to 
determine the value of the entire 
circles, respecting which he had al- 
ready offered his conjectures, and 
of which he estimated himself the dis- 
coverer. On the 25th of June 1792, 
Mechain therefore proceeded to 
measure the triangles of Perpignan 
and Barcelona, which he would 
have completed in the following 
year, had he not been interrupted 
by the commencement of the war: 
in 1795, however, he resumed his 
labours, on the side of Perpignan, 
in spite of the injury sustained by 
his constitution in consequence of a 
violent accident. I have already 
related in my Bibliography, the dans 
gets and hardships to which he was 
exposed on the summits of the Py- 
rennees, ald in what manner he was 
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obstructed till towards the end of 
1798, when he was joined by M. 
Delambre. He was employed a 
long time in digesting the result of 
his lpbours, and he sent a state- 
ment of them to the observatory, 
where I had already, when I was 
director, procured him a mural, 
not unworthy of his industry. 

Though his health had become 
materially impaired, and thehard- 
ships which he had undergone were 
extreme, yet ke was not dishearten- 
ed; and felt desirous of prolonging 
the meridian to the island of Iviza, 
as the 45th parallel was found to be 
in the middle of the whole arc. He 
therefore departed on the eighth, of 
January 1804, and selected his sta- 
tions with infinite labour and perse- 
‘verance: after finishing his obser- 
vations at Espadan, he proceeded 
en the 30th of August to the fourth 
station, at Desierto, near Cape Oro- 
pesa ; and hoped to finish the re- 
maining four in 1805, when he was 
seized with a fever common to the 
country, in consequence of the ex- 
halations of the rice grounds, and 
which annually destroy many thou- 
sand people on the coast of Valencia: 
he died at Castilion de Ja Plana,| on 
the 20th of September. 

A more extensive account of the 
labours of this industrious astrono- 
mer, with a portrait, may ke found 
in the journal of Baron Von Zach, 
in July 1800; and his last calcula- 
tions, and observations on an eclipse 
of the sun, are in the Connoissance 
des Temps of the year XV. which 
has just made its appearance. Be- 
sides these, he communicated largely 
to the Ephemerides of Bode at Ber- 
lin, having preferred that collection 
to the Connoissance des Temps, 
since I was its conductor. He left 
two sons, both of whom have com. 
menced the study of astonomy, but 
both have abandoned it. 

On the 12t of November, his si- 
tuation in the Institute was filled 
by M. Burckhardt, already well 
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known as one of the first ‘astrono- 
mers in Europe. 

Amongst the losses of astronomy, 
we ought undoubtedly to reckon that 
of the Duke of Saxe Gotha, to 
whom we owe the ereciion of one of 
the best observatories in Germany, 
and who loved and cherished all the 
sciences, Ernest Il. Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, departed this life on the 20th 
of April, in the 68th year of his age, 
and the 33d of his reign, in conse- 
quence of a consuinptive affection. 
This prince, who was ardent in his 
pursuit of knowledge, travelled con 
amore, observed and examined for 
himself, assisted in buying books, or 
furnished the means for their pub- 
lication, the last of which he car- 
ried to such a pitch, through the 
medium of the Baron von Zach, as 
to raise him not only to a primary 
degree of estimation in Germany, 
but to place him in a distinguised 
rank amongst the princes who have 
protected astronomy, but with this 
difference that his enterprises were 
the result of his own knowledge, 
whilst their expences were defrayed 
from his economy: hence he may 
justly lay claim to the rare 
distinction of uniting the connois- 
seur, the author, the patron, and 
the taste of an enlightened scholar, 
to those of a generous prince. 

The following is an extract from 
his will, written with his own hand : 
“ The observatory at Seeberg, near 
Gotha, having been erected at a 
considerable expence, which was 
defrayed out of my own savings, and 


‘without the smailest assistance from 


the state; it having been visited, 
and met with the approbation of 
many learned foreigners; my desire 
is, that it be preserved and main- 
tained for the utility of the sciences. 
For this purpose I bequeath the 
sum of one hundred and sixty thous 
saad frances, to be paid out of my 
privy purse, and which [ can justly 
call my own; to be placed in the 
Domain Bank, which shall pay iv- 








terest for the same at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, without 
having it in-their power to restore 
the capital: this interest to be ap- 
plied to Jthe maintenance .of the 
‘astronomer, the current expences 
ot building and repairs, the purchase 
of instruments, &c: ‘These instru- 
ments, itistrue, are expensive and in- 
dispensable ;° but as new cnes cannot 
often be wanted, and when obtained 
will be included in the regular inven- 
tory of the place, the whole of course 
will belong to the ducal house, ‘and 
wll contribute not a little to raise its 
respectability in the estimation of 
the literary world. I therefore re- 
commend, in terms the most express, 
this observatory to my: heirs and 
successors, and I hope my request will 
be attended to; seeing that I ex- 
pressly ordain it, im this my: testa. 
ment: and as [I wishto raise no 
other monument to my memory, I 
only demand, the careful preserva- 
tion of the observatory. I hope tog 
that this vanity will be deemed the 
more pardonable, because it will 
contribute to the progress of the 
useful sciences, and to the glory of 
my successors.” 

In a coricil, the Duke has re- 
peated: “I expressly: forbid. the 
erection of any monument to my 
memory; as also of any kind of epr 
taph either on or about my tomb.” 

Baron von Zach, who has insert- 
ed this testament in his journal, has 
added as follows: ’ 

“] can give the most positive as- 
surance to the lovers of science, that 
the will of the father. will not only 
Le fullilled, but. even surpassed by 
his successor, the present Duke 
Emilius-Leopold-Augustus, who has 
already manilested the most decided 
Jove for the sciences.” 

‘laugergues, one of our most able 
astronomers, has to lament the loss 
ot his father, who departed this lite 
at Viyiers, on the thirttetn of Au- 
gust, 1804, 
was bornin the same place ou the 


Antoine Flaugergues 
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14th.of Decemb, 1724: his taste for 
meteorological observations, the as- 
siduity‘with which -he conducted 
them, for 60 years, and the attention 
with which he compared them with 
the lunar’ points, entitles. him’ to 
mention, in. our present histoty. 
He was well versed in antiquarian 
researches, and curious in objects 
of natural history, of which he had 
formed a considerable collection: 
his ‘modesty alone: prevented him 
from publishing several works, ‘on 
which he had bestowed’ mach la- 
bour for along peridd. As a good 
father, a tender husband, an intel- 
ligent and amiable magistrate, he is 
generaly regretted. ° ; 


: 





To the Editor of theMonthly Epitome. 
Sir, 
THEAVING occasion, a few days 


ago, to call on a young ar- 
tist, 1 found him engaged in ar- 
ranging the composition of a pic- 
ture, from Shakespeare’s. fall of 
Julius.Casar; in the course of our 
conversation, he lamented with 
much frankness and feeling, . his 
want of information on the subject 


.of ancient costume ; and having tre- 


quently heard the same complaint 
from others of his prafession, I 
should feel it a favour, would any 
of your correspondents take the 
trouble to infotm me, through the 
medium of the Montuty Eer- 
rome, if there be ahy detached 
pubiication expressly on the. sub- 
ject in queston; the want of: such 
must bea source of cwnsrderable 
difficulty: 1a those artists who do 
not ‘possess the advantages of: a 
classical education; and L am per- 
suaded, that a well wrttén treatise 
eon Ciassic Costume, and “iw 
varieties, thustrated ‘by appropriate 
engravings, (quarto size) might 
greatly subverve the interests of the 
fine arts, and faciltate. the pro- 
gress of students; sucn a work, 
Murevver, might be rendered stul 
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more useful and valuable, were the 
subject to be extended to the differ- 
ent eras, of European, and espe- 
cially English history, subsequent 
to the decline of the Roman empire. 
I am not without a hope, that, 
should this meet the eye of some 
ene, who has ability, inclination, 
and leisure for the undertaking, 
the junior artists will, ere long, be 
furnished with the means of that 
information, which, in Aistorical 
painting, at least, is of more than 
subordinate consideration. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Ox.ey. 


Hull, September 21, 1805. 





To theEditor of the Monthly Epitome.* 
Sir, 

SOMETIMES have a hope that 

the excess of fashion, respecting 
the female head, at this time, is of 
such a nature, as to work a crue for 
itself: but lest it should not, will my 
amiable countrywomen receive a 
well-meant hint from an old wo- 
man? Why should they so diminish 
the power of their charms over the 
other sex, as to exclude from view 
full one halfof their faces? Foreheads 
have been long out of fashion, that 
charming indication in a fine face, 
of a noble open temper, correspond- 
ing with the well-turned swell, and 
commanding appearance given by 
this expressive feature to the whole 
countenance. Then went eye-brows, 
those delightful arches,over the love- 
inspiring eyes, which now are to be 
but imperfectly seen between the 
curving roll of hair which over- 
shadows them, without the graceful 
negligence of ringlets falling on one 
side or the other. The first object 
that I saw thus deformed by fashion, 





* This communication, though 
not falling strictly within our plan, 
yet asit contains somuch goodsense, 
wereadily give it insertion. 

LIT. MAG, 1805. 


happened to have full round eyes, 
a flat face, and wide mouth, She 
turned hastily upon me from the 
top of a large staircase at a friend’s 
house where I was visiting, and ac- 
tually startled me, from the repre- 
sentation she exhibited of one of 
Solomon’s lions, such as we see 
placed on the steps of his throne, in 
the pictures of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. But thereis no need to bor- 
row images of comparison, to shew 
how the fair mistake in thus dis- 
guising themselves. Let but two 
sister beauties seat themselves side 
by side, and contemplate each 
other’s profile, under the extreme 
disadvantage of exhibiting only » 
part of the nose, and lower part of 
the face, with that ungraceful curve 
over of a bushy tuft of hair, the 
points of which nearly touch the 
middle of the cheeks, rendering the 
eyes, only partially visible, deprived 
of half their brilliancy, by that dis- 
agreeable bend of hair so obscuring 
them; and I think they cannot fail 
perceiving the resemblance (to go 
again to comparison) of a certain 
lap-dog, whose front hair envelopes 
his eyes. Rouse, rouse ye fair, and 
young, resist this monstrous en- 
croachment on your charms, and 
let your beautiful foreheads again 
be seen! JI do not recommend your 
discovering them all at once. We 
are such creatures of habit, that 
would not please; but take discre- 
tion for your guide, and by degrees 
remove this obstruction to your con- 
quests: for sure you need not be 
told, that more of you in the morn- 
ing of life, can boast of fine fair 
foreheads, than of good teeth, not- 
withstanding all the care of the den- 
tists of the present day. 1 am per- 
suaded the vile practice of thus 
hiding the foreheads, originated in 
the malevolence of some old wither- 
ed maiden lady of quality, who con- 
trived to put her nieces upon the 
project, for the sake of having her 
$Y 
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own wrinkles covered. I take up 
the pen disinterestedly. 1 am old, 
and hiding my wrinkles, tends to 
making me look younger than I am. 
Therefore my motive is merely to 
benefit the rising generation. And 
I cannot quit the pen without one 
word on the absurdity of exposing 
blood-red coarse elbows, on cold 
winter mornings, looking just like 
chilblains ready to burst, braving 
bleak winds, in defiance of future 
theumatisms. O the incongruities 
of fashion! Arise, good sense, and 
vindicate thy rights! Teach young 
women, favoured with a happier lot 
in life than that of washer-women, 
how absurd it is to adopt from them 
a manner of stripping the clothing 
above the elbows, (which they are 
glad to practice from convenience) 
and thus exposing to view, posi- 
tively the ugliest joint in the whole 
human frame! As to the immodest 
exposure of the bosom, I leave to 
the future stings of conscience those 
impwres, who do it to entrap our 
unwary youths; but where any 
christian women have been led 
away by the ridiculous impulse of 
custom, I send them to look over 
what St. Paul says on the subject, 
and intreat them in love and pity 
to their souls, as they would close 
life with the dignity and joy of be- 
lievers in the holy Jesus, to pause 
consider closely the influence of their 
example on those around them, and 
Tenounce so pernicious a compliance 
with a fashion, marking the degene- 
racy of the age, and replete with 
evil censequences beyond computa- 
tion. 

As I would not merely declaim, 
without recommending a model by 
which, in some measure, the pre- 
sentuncouth taste may be reformed, 
I wish my readers to examine the 
portrait of an admired lady of rank 
of the last age, upon which suitable 
jmprovements may be made for re- 
storing to view, charms so endearing 
as those I deplore the loss of from 
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the faces of the fair, and an example 
seen how a light ornament may be 
formed for hiding the disgusting red, 
or skinny elbows, without encum- 
bering them with clumsy ruffles, or 
heavy sleeves. -What I would have 
them aim at is gracefulness and 
ease. This portrait is Lady Brad- 
shaigh’s, in Mrs, Barbauld’s Life 
and Correspondence of Samuel Ri- 
chardson. 
I am, Sir, yours, 

Aw Otp Woman. 

September 23, 1805. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Epitome.* 
Londonderry, October 8, 1805, 
Srr, 
| Ra every person conversant with 
pestilential and epidemic dis- 
eases it is manifest, that in a work 
treating of those maladies, the climate 
of the country, the physical and mo- 
ral attributes of the inhabitants, 
their political and commercial _re- 
lations, with their economical in- 
stitutes, and other correspondent 
circumstances, must be taken into 
consideration. It will also be ne- 
cessary to take a retrospective sur- 
vey of the numerous malignant and 
reigning distempers, which have 
prevailed in many parts of the earth 
throughout a series of ages. ‘These 
are not easy tasks—they are not 
small undertakings—yet difficult 
and extensive as they are, little 
short of their achievement will an- 
swer the purpose; a purpose which 
has in contemplation objects of the 
first national importance. 

Thus would be suggested means 
for obtaining the most desirable 
ends; the public mind would be 
supplied with approved sentiments 
ot the subject, and would not be 





* In a subsequent page of our pre- 
sent number, Dr. Patterson announces 
a new work, under the title of Dis. 
quistions, concerning Pestilential and 
Epidemical Diseases, to which werk, 
this letter has reference, 
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distracted by vague and silly no- 
tions, nor be so liable, as at pre- 
sent, to fall a prey to ignorance and 
prejudice ; and themedical faculty 
would have materials for a general 
plan, according to which they 
might be induced to act in concert, 
to the honour of themselves, and to 
the advantage of the community; 
whilst the constituted authorities 
would .be furnished with grounds 
for acting with the necessary deci- 
sion, firmness, and effect. How 
earnestly this state of things ought 
to be wished and sought for will at 
once be felt, if it be considered what 
afflictions and calamities are experi- 
enced in the places that are visited by 
those unrelenting foes to the human 
race, where the people are unac- 
quainted with their nature, are un- 
prepared for their assault, and pro- 
fessional men are at variance both 
in doctrine and practice. Let us 
ever hold in mind, that, in all cases 
of danger, unanimity in opinion is 
the first step towards preservation. 
But it may be asked, Would not 
a work of this kind be thought a 
species of trespass on the province 
of the Board of Health, lately in- 
stituted in Ireland? No,—For, in- 
stead of interfering with the objects 
of that institution, the intended 
work is calculated to cerrespond 
with those objects; which design it 
would answer by circulating accu- 
mulated information on contagi- 
ous and spreading distempers, in this 
wise preparing the public mind for 
receiving official doctrines, and for 


obeying the peculiar laws with 


promptitude and efficacy. 

At the same time, let it not beima- 
gined that the writer presumes to im- 
pose upqn professional gentlemen a 
code either of theory, or of practice ; 
he forms no such confident opinion, 
nor makes he such an arrogant at- 
tempt: he merely collects facts and 
observations, arranges them, com- 
pares them, weighs them, and to 
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the best of his judgment, draws 
from them legitimate conclusions. 
Thus does he endeavour, to present 
to the mind a store of information, 
to go along with the reason, to 
convince the understanding, and 
ultimately to harmonize and settle 
the practice, in cases of such gene- 
ral interest. By this process of the 
intellectual faculties, has he formed 
his own sentiments on the subject, 
He is likewise encouraged to make 
this offering to the intellect of 
others, by finding himself in pos- 
session of very ample materials, 
especially derived from the western 
world, where malignant epidemics 
have of late years reigned with ex- 
tensive and desolating sway. He 
is further,induced to embark in the 
undertaking, by reflecting, that it 
does not accord with the situation 
and pursuits of many individuals, 
who practise medicine, to obtaina 
proportionable knowledge of scat 
tered and important facts, without 
which their practice must be fluce 
tuating, inadequate, most probably 
pernicious. This radical want, he 
particularly professes to supply ; 
and he trusts that his medical bre- 
thren will take in good part his la. 
bours in their services. 

Perhaps in no object of medical 
research, does there exist so great 
@ necessity, as in that before us, 
for separating the facts observed, 
from the ideas, which, in order to 
explain those facts, may occur to 
the mind of the observer. Exclu- 
sive of the prejudices which ob- 
servers are known too often to take 
up for their own observations, we 
should consider, that, in the pre- 
sent immature state of our knew- 
ledge, relative to the nature of ma- 
lignant and contagious distempers, 
every well ascertained fact increases 
our incompetent stock of informa- 
tion; whilst, on the contrary, the 
reasonings we are for the most part 
enabled to advance, are at best but 
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ingenious conjectures, which too 
often bias and mislead the judg- 
ment. It shall, therefore, be a 
principal intent of the work, here 
announced, to give facts unmixed 
with systematic speculations, and 
in due course, to offer such reason- 
ing as shall seem to be fairly sanc- 
tioned by the premises, and by the 
ptinciples of the several sciences 
that may appear to be concerned 
in the procedure. To this work, 
where facts and reasenings are thus 
classed, where the concord of some 
descriptions of men, and the bene- 
fit of all are consulted, shall not a 
favourable reception be expected? 
Without this distribution of mate- 
rials, and the organised system of 
harmony here contemplated, if the 
malignant foe arrive, the melan- 
choly consequence will be a na- 
tional orchestra of woe-toned in- 
struments, playing the “ Dance of 
Death.” 

The moré I attend to the consti- 
tution and laws of nature, the more 
reason have [ to believe that the 
analogies and gradations in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms are very numerous. In ad- 
dition to what I mentioned in my 
book* on the subject, I may here 
notice, that on the American coast 
is found a shark, which, along with 
perfect foetuses, contains in its body, 
€ggs in various states of evolution. 
Thus at once, by its ovo-vivipar- 
ous nature, forming the connecting 
‘ link between oviparous and vivipar- 
ous animals, and supplying an ana- 
logy with the vegetable race, which 
produces both seeds and buds, the 
former the oviparous, and the lat- 
ter, the viviparous offsprings of the 
individuals. Further, that species 





* This alludes to Dr. Patterson’® 
‘¢ Observations on the Climate of 
Ireland,”’ published last winter, by 
Murray, in Fleet-street. See Mo, 
Epit. Jan, 1805. 
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of lizard, called the cameleon, 
which is of a beautiful green co- 
lour, upon being made captive, ex- 
pires a quantity of air, with which 
it had been kept plump, soon shri- 
vels, and successively exhibits faint 
shades of yellow, red, brown, grey, 
and black colours; but upon being 
set at liberty among trees, or among 
grass, it quickly regains its healthy 
greenness and rotundity. Now, as 
hydrogen gas is known to cause 
verdure in plants, is the air, which 
the cameleon throws out at the 
time of confinement, the same spe~ 
cies of gas, for the preparation of 
which the animal may be provided 
with a pneumatic apparatus, like 
the electric ones of the gymnotus 
and torpedo, as a peculiar means 
of protection, or cause of salubrity, 
for which its natural situation in a 
vegetable atmosphere may be re- 
quisite? Yet more—When an ear 
of the sensitive oat is separated 
from the stalk, and touched with 
the human hand, it will move with 
singular activity as long as it is in 
contact with the hand. Does this 
phenomenon proceed from galvanic, 
or electric, or magnetic agency ? 
Another analogy seems to be de- 
rived from the mineral kingdom, 
Mr. Tennant, with other chymists 
both French and English, has an- 
nounced a new metal, which he 
names Iridium, on account of the 
variations which it assumes, chang- 
ing from a deep blue to a dusky 
olive green, and then to a dark 
red. 

But in pursuing this topic, per- 
haps, I expose myself to’the farther 
castigation of a critic, who, I find, 
has passed rather a severe sentence 
on that part of my book, which 
treats of those analogies. Through 
the kindness of a friend, I was, a 
few days ago, favoured with the 
perusal of the 20th volume of the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, in the 57th 
page of which is written as follows: 
** We are opposed to this presumed 
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analogy, when built on hypothesis 
only; not merely as it savours of 
French philosophy, which has been 
so destructive of the established 
moral systems of the world, but 
because it appears to us, opposed 
to the economy of nature. —The 
predilection of M. Mirbel and of 
the author, is observable in the fol- 
lowing passage,” from page 7 of 
Prelim. Consid. ‘Though glands, 
&c.’ Yet, in the next sentence, 
the reviewer omits to mention, that 
the author does not positively adopt 
M: Mirbel’s supposition respecting 
the existence of vegetable glands, 
but qualifies the idea with, ‘ he 
says,’ that is, Mirbel says, with 
whom even it is confessedly no 
more than a supposition, he at the 
same time regretting, that so little 
is yet known of vegetable anatomy. 

“ But ihe Doctor’s propensity,” 
continues the reviewer, “ in favour 
of this system of M. Mirbel’s, is 
more observable in the following 
passage; (from page 14, Prelim. 
Consid.); though manifested under 
a considerable cloud of diffidence.” 

This cloud of diffidence, per- 
ceived by the reviewer, evidently 
proceeds from no other cause, than 
@ persuasion, that the inherent 
power of action, or irritability of 
plants, originates from the same 
principles, which the reviewer states 
to be decidedly the basis of his opi- 
nion, an opinion, likewise, which 
he assures us, has been fully esta- 
blished. Afterwagds, it is true, 
the reviewer acknowledges, that the 
author has, “ with a candour, that 
ts observable throughout his work,” 
inserted the doctrine of Peschier, 
in opposition to the system of Mir- 
bel. Does not this, with the sub- 
sequeut explanations of Lamark, 
and the physiology of Dutrouil, 
which the author uses ua the occa. 
sion, fully acquit him of the charge 
of entertainipg a predilection for 
the hypothesis of Mirbel, or for 
the disorganiaing spirit of French 


philosophism? In truth, it would 
give the author sérious concern, to 
be imagined capable of subscribing, 
or ministering to any tenets ini- 
mica! to the established moral sys- 
sems of virtuous society. But he 
cannot conceive in what manner, 
or in what measure, attempts to 
shew that analogies subsist between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
can be construed into an offence 
against those systems, 

In trying to unfold those analo- 
gies, the author has attempted only 
to trace the several links in the 
great chain, which unites all the 
works of creation, These links are 
composed of second causes, which 
the good bishop Hall denominates, 
the messengers of Gow, to despise 
which messengers, would be to de- 
spise Hint who sent them. We 
should, therefore, cherish them, 
and cultivate an acquaintance with 
them, that we may acquire a just 
knowledge of their nature and mis- 
sion, and thereby obtain more cor- 
rect sentiments, concerning the 
Almighty Sovereign of Heaven, by 
whom they were made and ap- 
pointed, Instead of béing hostile 
to the established moral systems of 
the world, such a pursuit mani- 
festly tends to uphold these systems, 
inasmuch as it contributes to incul- 
cate truer ideas of the Divine At- 
tributes, to inspire us with more 
solid reverence for the Creator of 
the Universe, and thus to lead us 
to the fountain of all religious and 
moral truth. Ia candour, then, 
it cannot be said to savour of French 
philosophy; on the contrary, it is 
surely of a quite opposite savour, 
and will prepare the mental palate 
to relish food of the most salutary 
and nutritive qualities. 

The sublime science of astrono- 
my, which contemplates secend 
causes, and traces. their laws even 
in relation to distant planetary sys- 
tems, thence forming practical de- 
ductions with perfect certainty, is 
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not accused with savouring of those 
impious tenets. No—For 


*€ Devotion! daughter of astronomy! 
An undevout astronomer is mad,’’ 


Is a received truth, Thus “ stars 
teach as well as shine.” Why then 
might not the cultivators of other 
sciences, “following the example of 
the astronomer, investigate the laws 
of nature in other parts of her 
works, each in his respective pro- 
vince, without incurring the repre- 
hension applied to what is called 
F renchph ilosophy ? 


«¢ Readg nature! nature is a friend to 
truth; 

Nature is christian, preaches to 
mankind ; 

And bids dead matter aid us in our 
creed.”’ 


The sage and religious Lord Ve- 
rulam, considering scientific know- 
ledge favourable to virtue, and op- 
posed to the vain fears that haunt 
ignorant minds, approves of the an- 
cient poet’s sentiments on the sub- 
ject: ‘‘Quare optime, et valde sa- 
pienter Virgilius, cognitionem cau- 
sarum Cum metus omnis profligatione 
copulavit, tanquam concomitantia: 


“ Felix qui potuit Rerum cognoscere 


causas, 

Quique metus emnes, et inexorabile 
Fatum, 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque 


Acherontis avari.’® 


In searching into the secrets and 
ways of nature, I endeavour to fol- 
low the example of the immortal 
Hippocrates, the great founder of 
the science which I profess. He 
employed his senses and his reason ; 
and by these meanshe laid down rules 
which have been exccllent guides to 
all future inquirers, In his day cer- 
tain diseases were commonly call- 
ed sacred, because an ignorant and 
superstitious people applied no other 
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remedies but offerings and sacrifices, 
(often of the most barbarous kinds) 
for the removal of those diseases, 
which they supposed to proceed 
from the wrath of the gods, ‘These 
diseases Hippucrates explained ina 
rational manner, and applied the 
remedies directed by the light of 
wisdom and experience. Ii he had 
not the boldness to attack the ora- 
cles, at Jeast he confounded the 
quackery and avarice of those ex- 
piators who abused the credulity of 
mankind. He declared war against 
superstition and error only; but of 
the received religion, which he ve- 
nerated, he was a strenuous de- 
fender. ‘‘ Let us study nature,” says 


- he, “ for preservatives and remedies 


against our diseases; let us invoke 
the gods; but let us be upon our 
guard against ignorance, imposture, 
and false religion.” If principles 
and practices of this description are 
so successful, as they have proved 
to be, in advancing the science of me- 
dicine, why should they not be em- 
ployed in promoting other branches 
of natural knowledge? 

The several facts which are ad- 
duced in the book reviewed, to 
evince the proposed analogy, are 
sufficient to shew that it is not 
** built on hypothesis only ;” and 
the explanations of those facts prove 
that it is not “‘ opposed to the eco- 
nomy of nature.” Indeed the Re- 
viewer, in confirmation of his “ ge- 
neral reasoning,” makes use of the 
authorities that are furnished by 
the author; and the former decie 
dedly embraces the opinion of the 
latter, that the apparent irritability 
of living plants is to be ascribed to 
their organization, and to the influ- 
ence of physical agency, such as 
light, heat, air, electricity, and 
moisture, on the bases of the gase- 
ous fluids contained in their juices. 

With respect to soil, the Review- 
er thinks that the author has not 
ascribed to its texture and organi- 
zation a sufficient share of influencg 
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in regulating the growth of plants. 
The author, however, begs leave to 
refer to the 19th page of his “ Pre- 
liminary Considerations,” where 
particular notice is taken of the 
structure and organization of the 
soil, and where that species is ex- 
pressly mentioned, whose tenacity 
is adapted to the energy of a vege- 
table root. Yet it may be asked, 
what is the mechanical property of 
water, which renders it a support 
for plants, especially the herbace- 
ous kinds, which will grow in it 
without @ visible atom of any sort 
of soil? Even the moisture, sus- 
pended in the thin air of a room, 
will nourish some plants. An aloe, 
hung up in the botanical theatre, 
at Edinburgh, continued to vege- 
tate for years. A mixture of de- 
cayed peat and fine sand, which 
forms a very light soil indeed, 
makes an excellent matrix for the 
roots of many delicate plants. As 
to the organic effect on land, which 
is ascribed to the operation of lime, 
namely, making it “too light,” 
might not this opiuion be put to the 
test, by mixing with the same sort 
of soil, an equal volume of chaff, 
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or some other substance of a simi- 
lar description, in lieu of the lime? 
Thus would be determined in what 
proportion the chemical, and in 
what the mechanical, qualities of 
lime would act, in rendering earth 
most fit, or most unfit, for the sus- 
tenance of vegetable roots. 
However, in making these few 
observations on those particular 
parts of the criticism, it is far from 
my intention to aim at being thought 
a reviewer of reviewers, especially 
of those, for whose ability and spi- 
rit, I entertain that respect, which 
I do for the writers in the Anti- 
Jacobin. On the other hand, I 
would shrink with affright from the 
task, and at this moment I venture 
to advance these cursory remarks, 
in verity, “ under a considerable 
cloud of diffidence.” But I am 
thus prompted to take a peep from 
the margin of the cloud, to give 
farther proof of the candour which 
obtained the approbation of the re- 
viewer, and, in imitation of him, 
to shew my attachment to the cause 
of truth and science. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
Wo. Patterson, M, D 
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TVR. SamesSuanrces’, of Bath, 

for new invented combina- 
tions and arrangements of imple- 
ments and mechanical powers, and 
certain principles and forms of ta- 
bles, useful for surveying and vari- 
ous other purposes. November 24, 
1804. 

These inventions consist, first, of 
two or more wheels, pullies, rings, 
rollers, chains, or cones, toothed 
or notched, with different numbers 
of teeth or notches, and are any 
how arranged, so as to be capable 
of being impelled, an equal num- 
ber of teeth or notches at a time, 


so that a successive variation or 
combination of their parts or points 
will take place, by which the num- 
ber of impulses that formed them 
may be ascertained. ‘These inven- 
tions are distinguished from others, 
intended for ascertaining distances, 
aud counting animal or mechanical 
motions, by the wheels, pullies, &e- 
that compose the instrument, being 
capable of being separated and in- 
closed in different compartments of the 
same box ,or in separate boxes,orinse= 
parate rooms,provided theyare euqal- 
y moved bythe same power,a notch at 
a time, or, if they are rings, rollers, 
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&c. of different diameters, an equal 
portion of their peripherics. 

Another part of this invention, 
consists in certain modes of giving 
motion, at the end of every revo- 
lution of one wheel, to a tooth in 
another wheel, upon the same axis. 
For the application of the combi- 
nation wheels to rotatory sea-logs, 
great advantage will result on ac- 
count of the small friction of its 
parts. These wheels will also ex- 
tend to various useful purposes, as 
wind guages, reels, and the mea- 
surement of cloth, &c. and where 
regular motions can be obtained 
from sand or water, time pieces 
may be constructed. The arrange- 
ment for the particular purpose 
of surveying, is a combination 
of a sling and wheel, which the 
patentee calls a Geographer. The 
pole of the wheel is supported 
by a swivel, which has a horizontal 
motion within a socket at the end 
of the pole, and a perpendicular 
one on its own axis, ‘The advan- 
tage of this over the perambulator, 
is that it may be drawn by a horse, 
and that the surveyor may ride in 
the seat fixed on the pole. If the 
wheel be ten feet in diameter, and 
act by a crank on its axis on the 
numerical index, the number repre- 
sented thereon, will be the number 
of feet, by adding a cypher to the 
end of it. 

The original specification has 
some drawings and calculations af- 
fixed to it. 

Mr. Barwnetr’s, of Lambeth, 
for an invention, whereby a requi- 
site quantity of air would intro- 
duce itself into any vessel containing 
fluids, or a superabundant quantity 
of air therein discharge itself, so as 
to preserve the fluid in a constant 
state for use, notwithstanding a di- 
minution of its quantity. Dated 
November 6, 1804. 

This invention consists of a tube, 
which may be made of glass, earth- 

enware, brass, copper, or any ma- 
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terial of which a tube can be formed. 
This tube in its shape, in the upper 
part, resembles an inverted syphon, 
and into which is to be insert- 
ed such a quantity of quicksilver, 
or other fluid, as will fill up the 
diameter thereof, at the curve or 
circular bottom of the instrument; 
the long leg, or branch of which, 
is to be inserted into the vent-hole, 
bung-hole, or aperature, in the up- 
per part of the cask or vessel; 
which hole or aperture so closed, 
as totally to prevent any air from 
passing into, or out of the cask or 
vessel, excepting through the tube 
the consequence of which will be, 
that by every alteration, either of 
the quantity of the fluid, with the 
cask or vessel, or its state, the 
quicksilver or fluid in the tube 
will be operated upon, and will 
vibrate, or be forced towards the 
enlarged part of either of the 
branches of that part of the tube, 
denominated an inverted syphon, so 
as to permit a sufficient quantity of 
air, te introduce itself into the cask 
or vessel, or to emit itself there- 
from, as occasion may require, im- 
mediately after which, the quick- 
silver or fluid, will resume its situ- 
ation, operating in principle as a 
perpetual stopper, valve, or regu- 
Jator, by which properties, this in- 
vention possesses the advantage of 
adjusting the atmosphere, within 
the cask or vessel, preserving there- 
by the liquor in a constant state 
for use, and preventing its becom- 
ing dead or flat, notwithstanding a 
diminution of its quantity, and also 
prevent its bursting the cask or ves- 
sel, during its fermentation, which 
it must inevitably do, when the 
cask or vessel is closed, with the 
common vent peg, and which if 
taken out to prevent this inconve- 
nience, and not replaced the in- 
stant fermentation has subsided, the 
circulation of atmospheric air, on 
the surface of the liquor, will oc- 
casion it to become dead and flat, 
aud unfit for use, both which ef- 
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fects, this instrument is calculated 
to prevent. : 

Mr. Jos River’s, of Belfast, 
for certain improvements on the 
steam engine. 

‘This invention consists of various 
improvements in the steam engine, 
first, in lining the cylinders with a 
soft metal, or a composition of me- 
tal, similar to hard pewter, of a 





sufficient thickness, to admit of fi- 
nishing the inside of the cylinder, 
of such metal, by draw-boring or 
otherwise. Secondly, in applying 
a hoilow piston rod, answering the 
purpose of an _ eduction - pipe. 
Thirdly, the order of opening and 
shutting the valves. Fourthly, in 
regulating the engine’s speed, by a 
pendulum. 


eee | 





ADVERSARIA: 
Literary, Philosophical, and Miscellaneous, 


LITERARY- 

pD*: Gregory, author of the Ecos 

nomy of Nature, and of some 
other publications of similar cele- 
brity, proposes to publish in twelve 
parts, to make two volames in 
quarto, A New and Compendious 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
to be completed within the year. 
Dr. Gregory, observes, that this 
dictionary will exhibit a compen- 
dium of auu Auman knowledge, ra- 
ther practical, than speculative ; 
and is intended to correspond with 
the quarto edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary. The possessors of both 
works, the editor observes, will 
thus have, in four quarto volumes, 
all the literary aid, which the Eng- 
ish student or reader can Posst- 
BLY require. 

Dr. Patterson, of Londonderry, is 
preparing for publication, Disquisi- 
tions concerning Pestilential and 
Epidemic Diseases, with a View to 
obtain valid Principles whereon to 
found 4 Civil Constitution of Me- 
dical Police for Ireland.* ‘The in- 
tention of this work is to provide 
rational grounds on which the pub- 
lic may think and act in respect to 
thie kind of disorders, and to lay 
before the practitioners a methodi- 
cal view of principles whereon may 





* See page 530, et seq. 
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be erected a concentrated and cone 
cordant system of practice. To 
those who are acquainted with the 
diligent research and sound judg. 
ment uniformly displayed by the 
Dr. in his Observations on the Cli-« 
mate of Ireland, little more need be 
said, to prepare them for the ap- 
pearance of a valuable work, 

The fifth volume of Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopadia is just completed ; 
and we observe, with great satis- 
faction, that the proprietors pro- 
ceed with increased activity in the 
publication of this excellent work, 
‘The plates must not be considered 
as the least valuable part of it. To 
those who are not acquainted with 
the accuracy and correctness which 
the different artists enyaged in this 
undertaking, are known to possess, 
it will only be necessary to refer 
them to the ten parts now beture 
the public; and the industry, re- 
search, and ability displayed by 
the learned editor, and bis co-ad- 
jutors, are worthy of the most une 
qualified praise. We trust, that a 
more rapid delivery of this estimas 
ble work, will not only be gratify- 
ing to the purchasers, but highly 
satisfactory to every person cone 
cerned in the execution of it; yet 
the variety of the articles, the ex- 
tent of information, and the ree 
search shewn in every departinent 
of it, are certain indications, that 

32 
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too much haste would prove ex- 
tremely prejudicial to its import- 
ance and intrinsic value. 

The third part of Mr. Britton’s 
Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, is expected to appear abvut 
Christmas. It will contain a his- 
tory of round churches, with illus- 
trative plans, views, &c. of the 
temple church, London, and the 
two round churches at Northamp- 
ton, and «t Cambridge. 

A new edition of Ossian’s Poems 
has just been announced as in pre- 
paration, whose claims to prefer- 
ence are considerable. It will, be- 
sides being printed in a superior 
style, be ornamented with beautiful 
engravings, by Heath, and will in- 
clude a view of the revived contro- 
versy, respecting the authenticity 
of those poems, at presenta sub- 
ject of peculiar interest. 

A seventh volume of Saurin’s Sere 
mons is already translated, and will 
shortly make its appearances 

Mr. Cumberland’s memoirs, so 
anxiously expected by the public, 
will be published this month; as 
will a fourth edition of his cele- 
brated poem “Calvary; or the 
Death of Christ.” The Memoirs 
are the production of Mr. Cumber- 
land’s own pen, and contain an ac- 
count of his life and writings; and 
are interspersed with anecdotes and 
characters of several of the most 
distinguished persons of his time. 

We are glad to announce the 
speedy appearance of Cicero’s Epis- 
tles to Atticus, his treatises on ora- 
tory, and on morals; which from 
their present scarcity, fetch exorbi- 
tant prices. They will be published 
uniformly with Cicero’s Letters, 
and will form a valuable present to 
the admirers of that learned writer. 

Mr, Honeywood . Yate has pub- 
lished a Series of Letters, contain- 
ing free and candid remarks on va- 
rious interesting, important, and 
national subjects, addressed to se- 
yeral public characters, viz. the 
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Duke of Bedford, Lord Melville, 
the Kight Hon. W. Pitt, S. Whit- 
bread, Esq. Lord Henry Petty, F. 
Honey wood, Esq. and W. Wilber- 
force, Esq. 

Dr, Jackson will shortly publish 
the first part of Practical Observa- 
tions on the Febrile Diseases of 
Gibraltar, which prevailed so fa- 
tally at that place last autumn. 
The work will also include some 
compendious observatiuns on fever 
in general, particularly on the yel- 
low-fevers of tropical climates : 
forming the ground work of a new 
medical inquiry, on systematic prin- 
ciples, into the nature, tendency, 
and treatment of contagious, ma- 
lignant, and epidemic fevers. 

Mr. Ring has just published, an 
Answer to Dr. Moseley’s attack on 
the cow-pock. 

Mr. Camidge, the organist of St. 
Peter’s, York, is publishing by sub- 
scription, a Te Deum, Jubilate, 
Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis; 
also six anthems, for two, three, 
and four voices: to which will be 
added; his last new sanctuses and 
responses to the commandments, 
and thirty chaunts single and dou- 
ble, the whole dedicated to the 
dean and chapter of the cathedral 
at that place. 

A periodical work has lately be- 
gun to make its appearance, under 
the title of the Minor British Thea- 
tre, designed to comprehend a col- 
lection of the most admired of our 
English farces, with biographical 
and illustrative prefaces. The work 
is printed uniformly with Bell’s Bri- 
tish Theatre, to which it is designed 
as a suppicment. 

Madame de Genlis, having re- 
cently published in France, an 
historical romance, entitled, The 
Life of Madame de Maintenon, a 
translation of that work will shortly 
appear, in two volumes, 

Mr. James Hamilton, formerly 
an eminent bookseller of London, 
is about to commence an English 
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periodical work at Hamburg, and 
to vpen an establishment, by means 
of which English literature may ob- 
ain readier access to the continent. 
—-At present tew English books are 
circulated abroad, except through 
the expensive medium of the post- 
office. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Messrs. Hopson and Sy.ves- 
TER, of Sheffield, have discovered 
zinc to be in fact a malleable metal. 
At a temperature of between 210 
deg. and 300 deg. of Fahreuheit, it 
yields to the hammer, and may be 
drawn into wire, by keeping it at 
this degree of heat, during the ope- 
ration. An oven, or a hollow me- 
tallic vessel, kept at a due heat, 
may be used for the pieces of zinc, 
ijn the same manper as the smith’s 
forge is used for iron and steel. 
After this operation it still continues 
soft, flexible, and extensible, and 
does not return to its former partial 
brittleness, but may be bended and 
applied to the purposes for which it 
has hitherto been thought unfit, 
such as the fabrication of vessels, 
sheathing ships, &c. 

M. Pacchiani, of Pisa, has disco- 
vered, or says he has discovered the 
radical of muriatic acid to be hy- 
drogen. By taking from water a 
portion of its oxygen, by the Gal- 
vanic pile, he asserts that the water 
was converied into oxymuriatic 
acid, and consequently that the 
muriatic acid is hydrogen at its mi- 
nimum ; the oxymuriatic acid, hy- 
drogen in its middle state, and hy- 
drogen at its maximum of oxida- 
tion. If this be really the case, it 
will afford a demonstrative proof of 
the simplicity of the operations of 
nature. We have often thought 
that at some period, the simple 
combination of the matter of heat, 
caloric, or phlogiston, or by a bet- 
ter name still, fire, with the various 
hodies subjected to its operation in 
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chemical experiments; will be 
found to explain all the discordant 
op!nions of our chemists, and that 
miny of our simple or uncom- 
bined bodies, as oxygen, &c. will 
turn out to be merely something in 
combination with a certain propor- 
tion of, or to accriain degree, with 
fire. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Royau Institution. — The 
lectures at this national establish- 
ment, will commence the 11th of 
November, and the several courses 
will succeed each other in the fol- 
lowing order: viz.—Mr. Davy, on 
chemistry. —Mr. Allen, on natural 
philosophy. — Rev. ‘I. F. Dibdin, 
on English literature—Mr. Land- 
seer, on engraving.—Rev. Sydney 
Smith, on moral philosophy.—Dr. 
Reeve, on the moral and physical his- 
tory of man.—Rev. Willian Crowe, 
on pvetry.—Mr. Opie, on paint- 
ing.—Ur. Shaw, on zoology.—Rev. 
John Hewlett, on belles lettres.— 
Dr. Crotch, on music—Rev. Edw. 
Forster, on commerce.—Mr. Craig, 
on drawing.—Dr. Smith, on bo- 
tany. 

VaccinaTion.—It having been 
circulated in the reports of certain 
public associations, that the vaccine 
inoculation has not been embraced, 
in Ireiand, with the zeal which its 
character merits, we are induced to 
insert the following nutice from Dr. 
Patterson, of Londonderry. This 
charge, says the Dr. is by far too 
general, for in some districts even 
country gentlemen have inoculated 
with presumed success, an immense 
number of children brought to their 
seats for the purpose, and in some 
parts of Ireland the practice was 
early adopted by medical practi- 
tioners. I adopted itin April 1801, 
and was the first person who intro- 
duced it into the north-western dis- 
trict of Ulster ; and I propose pub- 
lishing the result of my practice, 
particularly with a view to atmos- 
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herical influence.If it has not spread 
in Ireland with the same rapidity 
which it has done in other countries, 
Wwe muy im future have reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the slow- 
ness of its progress whence, accord- 
ing to the proverb, may result its 
sureness; for [ am apprehensive 
lest the enthusias ic rapidity with 
which it is pursued in some coun- 
tries, where thousands and tens of 
thousands are inoculated with a 
kind of magical slight,* will even- 
tually injure its repute. Here 
(Derry) where it is gaining ground, 
the small-pox was not in my me- 
mory, (33 years back) so long ab- 
sent as it lias been since vaccina- 
tion began to increase, which has 
been thecase for more than a year 
past. 

Marine Spencer.—Mr. Spen- 
cer having made considerable im- 
provements in his Marine Spencer, 
it may not be altogether useless to 
give our readers an idea of its con- 
struction and utility. The original 
idea wasa girdle,or a cylindrical belt 
of canvas, filled with common corks; 
but it is now made flatter, soas to fit 
better to the body, 18 inches broad, 
and sufficiently long to embrace the 
chest below the arms, and stuffed 
with cork shavings. ‘This girdle is 
fastened loosely round the body 
with straps and buckles, and to pre- 
vent its slipping too low, two strong 
tapes are brought over the shoulders, 
and fastened in the same manner. 
The cost of the whole apparatus is 
not more than five shillings, and 
from several experiments made at 
sea, it will effectually prevent a per- 
son from drowning. In case of per- 
sons falling overboard, any one unac- 
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* Dr. Patterson may not be aware, 
that his prediction is actually veri- 
fied at this moment in London, 
where the reputed cases of cow-pock 
failure, are in most instances fairly 
imputable to such reprehensible 
carelessness, , 
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quainted with swimming, if provided 
with it, might safely jump over- 
board, to prevent them from sink- 
ing when practicable, A corner of 
the seaman’s locker, the inventor 
adds, could not be better employed 
than in containing one of these 
Spencers ; and it would be a desira- 
ble appendage to a life-boat in cases 
where a whole crew cannot be 
taken in at once, as a number of 
persons, thus furnished, might be 
safely floated on shore, attached to 
it with cords, 

The venerable pile of St. Cathe. 
rine CreeChurch, Leadenhall-street, 
which withstood the fire of London, 
having suffered considerable dilapi- 
dation from the all-conquering hand 
of time, it was judged necessary to 
preserve it from entire decay, by a 
general repair, and it is now finish- 
ed. Its faded grandeur has been 
restored, and it exhibits a most beau- 
tiful appearance. The painted glass 
in the east window over the altar, 
considered a fine production of art, 
is brought to its original brilliancy. 
The organ, pulpit, and gallery are 
enriched with gilding. ‘The Corin- 
thian pillars, and the celebrated 
monument of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, with others of equal anti- 
quity, have been beautified, and the 
several inscriptions repainted. The 
fine sculptured figure of a skeleton 
over the east door in Leadenhall- 
street, has also been preserved, and 
the whole external appearance of 
the church rendered 
handsome, 

The church of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West has lutely undergone a 
thorough repair. 


extremely 


There are few 
churches in England of greater an- 
tiquity than this, having been built 
soon after the death of the saint 
whose name it bears, seven hundred 
and eighteen years ago. It fortun- 
ately escaped destruction from the 
Fire of London, which came very 
near it, onthe north side of Flect- 
street. 
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In 1701, the old arched roof was 
taken down, and a square one was 
built, adorned with deep mouldings, 
and a varicty of ornaments; the 
other parts of the church were also 
beautitied, From the latter period 
till March last, it withstood the ra- 
yazes of time: the monuments and 
ornaments were then in a mutilated 
state. The wainscot, walls, and 
pews required cleansing, and to pre- 
serve the church trom entire rutn, 
the repairs commenced, 

It now exhibits an appearance of 
solemn grandeur. ‘The vestiges of 
its antiquity have been preserved, 
The pulpit, organ, gallery, and roof, 
are rendered handsome by gilding 
and painting. The beautiful figure 
of a Pelican feeding its young with 
its blood, are emblems of the Church 
fostering her Children. ‘This is 
placed over the altar, and has been 
repainted. ‘The columns of the 
Ionic order, between which are the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, in gold 
letters—also a Globe between two 
Bibles, denoting the spreading of the 
Gospel over the world, are now re- 
stored to their original beauty. 

Those fine paintings of Moses and 
Aaron, which remained so long ob- 
scured by dust, have been cleansed. 
They are the production of one of 
the best masters, and add consider- 
ably to the appearance of the whole 
interior, Without, the repairs are 
no less striking. the Men of St. 
Dunstan’s, or the Clock Strikers. 
who are more adinired by many of 
the populace, than the most elegant 
preacher would be within, have 

been put in decent appearance, 

The statue of Queen Elizabeth. at 
the east end, together with the whole 
of the external decorations, assume 
a new appearance; and the church 
is again made a public ornament. 

The whole of the lunatics being 
removed from Bethlem Hospital, 
the ground has been purchased by 
the City of London, for the purpose 
of building a magnificent fabric, to 


be divided into Lecture Theatres, 
to be appropriated for History, Che- 
mistry, Navigation, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Genealogy, Chronolo- 
ey, and ‘Trade, to which will be 
added a Library suited to the above, 
that will surpass any of its kind in 
Kurope, and it is said that upwards 
of 250,0001. is already subscribed 
towards this great undertaking. 

The Rev. Wm. Hetherington, in 
his life-time, enabled the Governors 
of Christ’s Hospital to pay annuities 
of ten pounds to each of fityblind per- 
sons, and the munificent additions 
made to the same fund by many other 
benevolent persons,some of whom are 
still living, have enabled the gover- 
nors to pay similar annuities to three 
hundred and seventy other blind per- 
sons, making together four hundred 
and twenty. ‘The qualifications for 
receiving the benefit of this charity 
are, that the petitioners shall be 
torn of repectable parents, and well 
broaght up: and to’ prevent fruit- 
less applications, no person can re- 
ceive in annuity und r either of the 
said establishments, who has not 
been wholly destitute of sight for 
the space of the last three years, ot 
who was not born in that part of the 
united kingdom called Fagland, ex- 
clusive of Wales and the town of 
Berwick upon ‘Tweed ; or who has 
any income for life of the yearly va- 

lue of 201, or who has at any time 
during his or her lite received any 
alms from any parish or place asa 
pauper; or who is, or ever was, a 
common beggar; or who is not of 
sober life and conversation; orwhe 
shall not have lived the whole three 
years last past in the parish or place 
wherein they shall reside at the time 
of their application for this charity. 

A few days ago a large browa 
eagle was shot by a farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Aldborough in 
Holderness, which measured eight 
fect from the tips of the expanded 
wings, and three feet from its beak 
to its tail. When first discovered, 
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several rooks were pecking at it, 
which it bore with seeming indiffer- 
ence, it being very lean, and appa- 
rently much exhausted. The farmer 
fired at it with the small shot usual- 
ly denominated No, 6, at the dis- 
tance of twenty-five yards, broke its 
wing, and otherwise wounded it so 
much as to occasion its death short- 
ly after: it is now in the possession 
of Mr. Scatcherd, of Hull. Several 
others are said to have been seen in 
the neighbourhood, and are supposed 
to have come from the northern 
continent. 

It is well known that melons fre- 
quently, in certain situations, lose 
their circular form, and grow larger 
on one side than the other, and that 
these mishapen fruits are always 
bad. To remedy this, take a small 
forked stick, in proportion to the 
size of the melon, and thrust it into 
the ground as nearly as possible to 
the tail of the fruit, taking the pre- 
caution to lay a little moss between 
the two prongs, and suspend the 
melon to this fork. In a few days 
the melon will resume its form, when 
the fork may be removed, and the 
operation is finished. The quality 
of the fruit remains unchanged. 

A case of the yellow fever has 
recently been cured in Jamaica, by 
sweating in the steam of hot sugar. 
The lad upon whom the experi- 
ment was made, was placed close 
to the steam of the coppers, which 
had an instantaneous and happy ef- 
fect. The pulse fell from 100 to 
70 in @ few minutes; the sweat 
poured off in streams; his head was 
jmmediately relieved; and he did 
not complain of being too hot, not- 
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withstanding a breath of air could 
not enter the room, and he was 
surrounded with the steam of sugar 
from all the coppers. ‘The process 
was repeated the next day, after 
which, the patient put on his 
cloaths, came down stairs, said he 
was quite well, and eagerly called 
for food. 

It is ‘said, that Dr. Robert Bur- 
ton, of Bent, in the state of Virgi- 
nia, has succeeded in curing the 
hydrophobia, by copious bleedings, 
and the use of mercury. We shall 
be glad to see this practice verified 
in our own country, and though we 
are not sanguine in its successful- 
ness, we see nothing improbable in 
the circumstance, knowing the uti- 
lity of mercury, in many both ac- 
tive and chronic specific diseases, 
when properly administered. 

On Monday, September 30, was 
held, the annual meeting of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in 
Warwick-lane, when the following 
gentlemen were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year. — President, Sir 
Lucas Pepys, Bart.; censors, Dr. 
Saunders, Dr. Roberts, Dr. Franck, 
and Dr. Edwards; treasurer, Dr. 
Budd; register, Dr. Hervey; com- 
missioners for granting licenses to 
persons keeping houses for the re- 
ception of lunatics, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
Bart. Dr. Burges, Dr. Budd, Dr. 
Willis, and Dr. Frampton; secre- 
tary, Dr. Mayo. 

At this meeting, Dr. Price, Dr. 
Currey, and Dr.Turner, were elect- 
ed fellows; Dr. Warren, candidate, 
and Dr. Blegborough, and Dr. 
Fothergill, licentiates. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 
URING the late residence of the 
PoPe at Paris, the most con- 
stant homage was paidhim,by numer- 
ous exhibitions, to explain the pro- 


gress of the useful arts in that coun- 
try. One circumstance, however, 
but little known, though unparal- 
lelled in the annals of printing, de- 
serves to be recorded. On the first 
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of February, his holiness visited 
the imperial printing office. As 
he went aloag the yaileries, one 
hundred and fifty presses furnished 
him as he passed with a sheet each, 
upon which was given, the Lord’s 
Prayer, in some different language 
or dialect. In Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Chaldee, ancient Syriac, Ra- 
binical, ancient and vulgar Arabic, 
Armenian, Persian, and also all 
the languages and letters of the 
Crimea, of the Malay, of Java, of 
Indostan, of the Mogul empire, of 
China, and of Tartary, in all forty- 
six dialects of Asia. We cannot 
enumerate all the European lan- 
guages and dialects, but they 
amounted to seventy-five. Africa 
furnished twelve, and America the 
remaining seventeen, ‘The reputa- 
tion of the French press is well 
known, and the constant attention 
paid by that nation to the art of 
printing, even amidst their revolu- 
tionary horrors, enabled them to 
pass before the eyes of the Roman 
pontiff, whatever has been employed 
to improve or enrich the noblest 
and most useful art known to man. 

A work is now in the press at 
Paris, entitled Lavater, or the art 
of knowing men by their physiog- 
nomies, translated from the Ger- 
man of that celebrated author, and 
preceded with an historical notice 
of his life. It will also be aug- 
mented with an exposition of the 
researches of Porta, Camper, La- 
shambre, and Gall; and accompa- 
nied with a physiological introduc- 
tion, a great number of articles and 
plates, relative to physiognomy, 
the temperaments, the passions, and 
diseases. M, Moreau (de la Sarthe) 
is its editor, and has furnished the 
new articles, 

AMERICA, 

Whilst most of the nations of 
Europe, are rapidly advancing 
in the career of literature, ‘we 
are glad to behold the ardor of 
the Americans in the same pure 
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suit. Their presses have already 
presented them with valuable edi- 
tions of several of the Latin clas- 
sics. in New York, accurate edi- 
tions of Cesar’s Commentaries, the 
Buccolics, Georgics and Atneid of 
Virgil, and the Orations of Cicero 
have already appeared, under the 
care of Mr. Malcomb Campbell. 
In Philadelphia an edition of Vir- 
gil, Caesar, and Sallust, the Dau- 
phin editions, have also made their 
appearance. 

Corderius, Zsop’s Fables, Eras- 
mus, and Selecta Profams, &c. 
are announced as nearly ready, 

The Americans are doing their 
utmost, towards the distribution of 
useful knowledge in their infant 
country. 

The medical society of South 
Carolina, has opened a subscrip- 
tion, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a botanical garden at Charles- 
ton, in that state. The object is 
to cultivate plants useful in medi- 
cine, in order to enable the stu- 
dent, to become acquainted with 
the growth, and appearance of the 
medicine that he prescribes, and 
probably to be an inducement at 
some future period, to some person 
to commence a course of botanical 
lectures, or lectures on natural 
history. Should the subscription 
be more than is necessary for the 
maintenance of the garden, it is 
proposed to commence a library, 
containing the best treatises on boe 
tany, natural history, and agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Wirt, the author of the 
‘“¢ Letters of the British Spy,” is 
said to be preparing materials for 
a biographical view of the worthies 
of Virginia; the which he pro- 
poses to commence, with memoirs 
of Patrick Henry, a useful divine. 
Mr. W. possesses talents every way 
equal to the task. 

A public academy has been lately 
opened at Tefflis, under the direc- 
tion of a Georgian scholar, Alexei 
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Petrief, who is also conversant in 
the Russian language, and has made 
very considerable progress in the 
fine arts. Every means is employed 
by the Russian government to make 
the Georgians acquainted with the 
language, and assimilated to the 
manners of the Russians, a number 
of Russian books bave already been 
translated into the Georgian lan- 
guage, and in return the Georgian 
Ossian Rustawell, and the romances 
of the famous writer, Serge! Finog- 
well, have been trauslated into Rus- 
siun. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

The excavations which have 
been commenced at Pompeii, have 
been attended with great success. 
An ancient edifice was discover- 
ed in the month of March, in the 
presence of the queen and royal 
family, and in it were found a 
quantity of vases of great beauty, 
a number of medals, some instru- 
ments of music; and what is more 
valuable than all the rest, a bronze 
statue of Hercules killing the hind, 
after having arrested her course: 
the design and composition of this 
groupe is admirable.—Some paint- 
ings of great , beauty were also 
found in the same house, amongst 
which are Diana surprised by Ac- 
tzon, equal to the productions of 
Titian. It is said, that the queen 
will repair this edifice; she has also 
given orders to Venuti of Rome, to 
execute a miniature plan of Pom- 
peli in marble, alabaster, and me- 
tal. This artist has already fi 
nished asimilar work, representirfg 
the temples of Pastum, which has 
been presented to her majesty, who 
has also presented him with a valu- 
able ring. 

The dome of the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, at Trent, in which 
the celebrated council was held, 
fell in suddenly, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the second of July. 
Three persons who were in the 
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church, were killed by this acci- 
dent. 

A member of the Celtic Acade- 
my, at Paris, has discovered a me- 
thod, by which any two people 
may correspond, and converse, 
without understanding each other's 
language. It has been appreved 
by the academy, and will soon be 
made public. 

A mechanic of Augsburg, named 
Heinke, has proposed to make 
known, in consideration of a cere 
tain sum of money, inventions tends 
ing to an object of no less import- 
ance, than to render abortive all 
military operations, if his machine 
be employed. Ile offers to furnish 
three machines to be examined by 
a commitice; these are, 1. a self 
moving mechanism, essentially ne- 
cessary to the modern military sys- 
tem. 2. A machine offensive and 
defensive, susceptible of many mo- 
difications; and 3. a military in- 
strument to be used by water. He 
States, that by these, Germany 
would ina period incredibly short, 
be placed in ‘sucha formidable state 
of defence, that the united attacks 
of all Europe would not be able to 
make any impression. 

The Spanish government has ree 
cently suppressed in the isiand of 
Cuba, numerous monastic and re- 
ligious orders, and it is said, that, 
all similar establishments in the 
Spanish Trans-atlantic dominions 
are to experience a like fate. ‘The 
jmiediate cause of this extraordi- 
nary measure, arises from the po- 
verty of the government, which has 
driven it to this expedient to raise 
a present supply ; the consequences, 
however, cannot be anticipated.— 
The royal order, under which the 
sequestrations in Cuba have becn 
levied, directed that all property 
belonging to religiousestablishments, 
consisting of houses and lands, su- 
gar, or coflee plantations, and ne- 
groes, as also all mortgages, debts, 
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ec. due to them, should be sold, 


and that the monies arising from 
such sales should ‘ be paid into the 
treasury of the king, who will make 
provision, by daily allowance or 
otherwise, for the persons so dis- 
possessed, The property thus seized 
is to a very large amount. ‘The 
Bishop of Havarnah is one of the 
commissioners for executing this 
order—the others are the governor, 
the intendantegeneral, the collector 
of the customs, and Don J. B. 
Munoz. 

” Prance.—Ry a decree of the 
49th Nivose, M. Veutenat is nomi- 
nated librarian and perpetual ad- 
ministrator of the library at the 
Pantheon, in the room of M. Dau- 
nau, who has been employed in 
other occupations: M. Jos. Flocon 
is appointed conservator of the 
same library. 

Messrs. Audrey and Jean Roy 
have presented to the society of 
medicine at Paris, a favourable re- 
port on a memoir presented by M. 
Dubosc de la Roberdiere, physician 
at Vire, on the puerperal fever, and 
on the use of carbonate of pot-ash 
in lacteal diseases, 

M. David has been nominated 
chief painter to the Emperor, and 
is now employed on four pictures 
relative to the holy feasts, and the 
coronation. .One of them will re- 
present the mass at Notre Dame ; 
another of them the distribution of 
the eagles in the Champ de Mars; 
and a third the entertainment at the 
Hotel de Ville. , 

The university of Coimbra, in 
Portugal, was attended by 1481 
students last year, of whom 28 stu- 
died theology, and 537 the belles 
lettres, 

Few establishments of modern 
times are more superb, than that 
of the baths, both for the purposes 
of luxury and medicine, lately 
erected at Tivoli, near Paris. 

The amusement of the bathers, 

Lit. MaG. 1805. 


is also attended to, as well as the 
other purposes’ for Which baths are 
usually constructed; a long ave- 
nue leads into a court, in which 
arrangements are made four ‘car- 
riages to draw up, and there is an 
easy ascent to a highly ornamented 
futunda, furnished with musical 
instruments, books, journals, &c. 
fur the purpose above mentioned. 

On the left are placed the hydro- 
sulphuric baths, which are in a 
Sepurate building on account of 
the odour which rises from them. 
They form a long gallery and cor- 
tidor, to which are attached thé 
cabinets of different mineral waters, 
twelve in number. Nine.of them 
are destined for administering the 
grand douches,* and which are 
given with peculiar neatness, and 
address, as in addition to this spe- 
cies of remedy, so powerful in many 
cases, they give at one and the same 
time, an: external sulpburic bath, 
an emolient douche, and a glass 
of the water. of Vichy, to drink— 
thus the patient is under the influ- 
ence of a relaxing bath, ja fonic 
douche, and a fortifying draught 
al the same time. 

On the other side of the rotunda, 
are thirty pleasure baths, each with 
a dressing room, couch, &c. fitted 
up for the purposes of luxury; and 
here the company may take what- 
ever bath they preter, of facti- 
tious waters, as sea, Seltzer, Spa, 
Vichy, Vals, Contrexerville, Bal- 
laruc, Plombieres, Bareges, Seid 
litz, alkaline, gazeous, oxygen, 
hydro-carbonate, hydro-sulphuric 
—and generally speaking,. all the 
other known kinds of mineral wa- 





—s 


* Douche is a term of an import 
nearly similar to our pumping, with 
this difference, that the water falls 
from a greater height, and is con- 
ducted to any given part of the body 
by a pipe. 
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ters. ‘They state, that the advan- 
tage of artificial waters over those 
of their natural éprings, are, that 
the proportion of the ingredients of 
each, can be augmented or dimi- 
nished at pleasure, acecrding to 
the nature of the malady, the tem- 
perament of the patient, or the pre- 
scription of the physician. 

These baths now make a part of 
the beautiful gardens of Tivoli, the 
idea of which was taken from our 
Ranelagh, . Vauxhall, and Sadler’s 
Wells; they, however, concentrate 
within themselves the amusements 
of our three English ones. The 
proprietors of the Mineral Baths are 
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M. Triaire, @ physician, and M* 
Paul; they have cost as much as 
20,000]. sterling; but though the 
population of Paris is far inferior 
to that of London, the owners de- 
rive an ample return, for their ca- 
pital. 

It is singular, that an establish- 
ment of this kind, has never yet 
been attempted in London, where 
the efficacy of, mineral waters is 
well understood, and where her 
citizens are sufficiently opulent to 
sally forth in multitudes to the va- 
rious watering places, with which 
England so much abounds. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


The Editor flatters himself that this Article will be found of that Importance to the 
Professors and Amateurs of the Fine Arts, as to induce them to make the Monthly 
Epitome the principal Medium for communicating to the Public a completa Ac- 
count of the various New Works in Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Gc. so that it 
may become a complete Repository of Intelligence in that elegant Department. 


ROPOSALS have been circu- 
lated for’ publishing by sub- 
scription, an equestrian statue of 
his majesty, in military uniform. 
A subject hitherto unattenmpted in 
sculpture, the entire study of an 
artist for several months past. The 
height of the model four feet, and 
adapted as an ornament to public 
buildings, halls, staircases, &c, 
Each cast to be finished in bronze, 
and to be delivered in the order 
subscribed for, as soon as ten 
names are obtained. The model 
may be viewed on application, at 
Mr. Jaques’s well known repository 
in Holborn. 
Mr. Galaghan has lately finished 
a bust of the Young Roscius, which 
he. proposes issuing by subscrip- 
tion, the subscribers to be entitled 
to their copy in the order sub- 
scribed for. Specimens may be 
seen, at Mr, Jaques’s High Hol- 
born, The admirers of this juve- 
nile actor, may thus have an op- 
portunity of obtaining @ more sub- 





stantial kind of likeness of him, 
than can possibly be afforded by 
the gtaver, however well em- 
ployed. 

Northcote has recently finished 
a picture of Daniel in the lion’s 
den. The prophet is represented 
as jooking towards heaven with 


pious confidence, but dazzled with _ 


the radiance which breaks from it, 
as the signal of his safety, 

It has long been a subject of 
complaint} that many people well 
capable of producing beautiful land- 
scapes, are often extremely defi- 
cient in their knowledge of the out- 
lines and proportion of the various 
species of cattle, with which it is 
necessary to decorate them, and 
that this defect is even obvious and 
glaring in the landscapes of some 
artists, who have in other respects 
attained eminence. ‘This ignorance 
too, has often exposed those who 
draw for amusement, to an error, 
which is obvious to any observer at 
the first glance, that of placiug 
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Dutch or Flemish animals, besides 
being ill drawn, in an English land- 
scape, than which nothing can be 
more absurd. To remedy this de- 
fect, Mr. Ackerman has under- 
taken a work, on the rudiments, 
or what may be called, the artist’s 
grammar to the drawing of cattle, 
a work in @ great’ measure a desi- 
deratum, whilst rudiments of every 
other kind are abundant. It is 
published in parts, three of which 
have already appeared, and four or 
six will complete the work. The 
whole are designed by Mr, Villers 
Hiuet, and two of the three, are 
engraved by the same gentleman, 
and the other by Cardon in the 
chalk manner: those of Mr. Huet, 
however, in our opinion, exceed 
the other, but as they stand, they 
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offer two’ modes of sketching and «x- 
ecuting in chalk. 

’ Mr. Ackerman is also publishing 
a series of heads in the chalk man- 
ner, either as examples for young 
artists, or to be hung up in a room, 
as shall be preferred; they are de- 
signed by Agar, and engraved by 
Nugent. They appear in numbers, 
containing four heads each. 

Two beautiful ornamental me- 
dallion prints have lately made 
their appearance; the subjects, the 
finding of Moses, and the bringing 
him befure thefdaughterjof Pharaoh. 

The bust of Lord Nelson, exe- 
cuted and presented to the court of 
common council of London, by the 
Hon. Mis. Darner, is placed in the 
council chamber on an elegant mar- 


ble pedestal. 


emer 
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HE long meditated plan for 

making a receiving dock at 
Northfleet, will soon be carried in- 
to execution; the ground being al- 
ready staked out. The expence of 
rouking it will be trifling, compared 
with its utility, @ space of near 
twelve acres, being already exca- 
vated by chalk-cutters, which will 
be a material saving of labour. 
Ships after being launched, instead 
of remaining at Woolwich, or sent 
to Sheerness and Chatham, may 
be immediately received into this 
dock, and consequently rigged and 
fitted for sea, with the advantage 
of being in condition to sail at the 
turn of every tide; there being a 
sufficient depth of water to float 
the largest man of war in the sere 
vice.—Governmen, transports may 
also be collected here, instead of 





Deptford, which will affurd much 
mere room in the Thames, and 
reater facility to its navigation. 
fn time of peace too it will serve 
as a dock, in which ships can be 
laid up in safety, and at a mach 
less expence than the Medway. 

On Saturday, October 12, the 
bridge over Deptford creek was 
opened for foot passengers. It is 
built across the river Ravensborne, 
near its entrance into the Thames, 
and forms a communication betwixt 
Deptford and Greenwich, The 
committee and proprietors of this 
undertaking met on the bridge at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the ceremony of opening it was 
performed, amidst & great con- 
course uf spectators assembled on 
the occasion. 

Two respectable surgeons having 
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communicated to the commissioners 
of sewers, that many accidents 
come under their care, from short 
posts inand about the metropolis, 
oecasioning ruptures and other la- 
met table injuries to persons com- 
ing on them in the dark; the com- 
missioners have recommended, that 
not any post be permitted to re- 
main shorter than four feet high, 
with the top painted white. is 
necessary precaution has in part 
been put into practice, but to in- 
sure full success, something more 
than a thin coating of paint seems 
necessary, as the number of 
sengers presently renders it as dark 
coloured as the surrounding ob- 
jects: the subject is highly deserv- 
ing attention. 

A few days ago, an experiment 
was made on the Thames, of a new 
life preserver, in case of shipwreck, 
the invention 6f a Mr. Daniel, of 
Wapping. . 

e machine or jacket, which is 
constructed of water-proof leather, 
prepared in such a manner as to 
retain air, and to admit of ready 
inflation, supports the head, arms, 
and body out of the be anes 

rsns equipped with it, droppe 
saa alos aa ter off the Old Swan, 
floated through London bridge with 
ease and safety, and then proceeded 
down the river: their arms were so 
far at liberty, as to permit them 
to smoak, play on the flute, French 
horn, &c, with as much ease, as 
on any land. 

British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety.—At the first annual meeting 
of this society, which was held on 
Wednesday the first of May, at the 
New London Tavern, Cheapside ; 
the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, 
read from the chair, a report of 
the proceedings; by which, and 
from extracts from correspondence, 
which were afterwards read by one 
of the secretaries, it appears, that 
the society had made a considera- 
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ble progress during the course of 
this year, the first of its existence. 
A. society on a similar psinciple 
has, under their auspices, been 
established in the free and imperial 
city of Nuremberg; and a great 
degree of zeal has been excited in 
many other parts of the continent, 
both among protestants and catho- 
lics, for procuring and distributing 
the Holy Scriptures. It also ap- 
peared, that in Ireland, Scotland, 
and in Wales, the views of the so- 
ciety had been cordially embraced, 
and that in the two latter, collec- 
tions had been made, which already 
amount to more than two thousand 
pounds. 

The report and revised plan of 
the society’s laws were unanimously 
adopted; and the warmest thanks 
of the meeting were voted to the 
Right Hon. the President, for his 
zealous, faithful, and persevering 
attention to the interests of the Jn- 
stitution, A further vote of thanks 
was passed respectively to the Right 
Reverend and the other Vice Presi- 
dents, to the Treasurer, and to the 
Secretary, for their gratuitous ser- 
vices; to Granville Sharpe, Esq. for 
u valuabe donation of versions of 
the Scriptures, in various modern 
languages; to the presbytery and 
synod of Glasgow, for their reso-~ 
lutions to promote collections for 
the society; and to the several 
congregations throughout, from 
which collections have been rex 
ceived, 

The report, together with large 
extracts of correspondence, a com- 
plete list of subscribers, and a state 
of the society’s funds, have been 
submitted to public inspection, and 
delivered to the subscribers gratis. 

Society or ants.—The first 
meeting for this season, of the So- 
ciety of Arts, took place, at their 
house in the Adelphi, on Wedns- 
day, October 24, Richard Clarke, 
Esq. Chamberlain of London, ove 
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of the vice-presidents, in the chair. 
The proceedings of the committee 
of correspondence and communica- 
tions, relative to the ensuing volume 
of Transactions, during the late re« 
cess, were read, and unanimously ap- 
proved of by a numerous assemblage 
of the nemibers. Several new mem - 
bers were admitted by ballot, others 
were proposed, and many valuable 
discoveries were announced, by the 
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reading of letters from their inven- 
tors, who, with the letters, were 
all referred to the respective come 
mittees in their several departments. 
Several valuable presents of books 
were announced, and the report of 
the commitice of aceounts was au- 
dited, which shewed the funds of 
the society to be in a flourishing 
state, 








CORRECT LIST of PUBLICATIONS IN OCTOBER. 
As the List of Books, given. in the Montaty Erttome, is the MOST COM- 


PLETE 


F ANY PUBLISHED, and that of Prints, Maps, Charts, and Music, 


the ONLY ONE OF THE KIND printed in any Periodical Publication, the 


Editor 
the Titles of their Works, 
always mect with @ ready 


BOTANY. 
hes Botanist’s Guide through 
England and Wales. By Daw- 
son Turner, F.R.S. A S. and L.S. 
&c. and “Lewis Weston Dillwyn, 
F.R.S. and L.S. ina Vols. crown’ 
Svo. 14s. boards. 

Tracts relativeto Botany, trans- 
lated from different languages, illus- 
trated with nine Copperplates, and 
occasional Remarks. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Essays, chiefly on chemical sub- 
jects. By the late Wm. Irvine, 
M. D. F. R. S. Ed. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

DIVINITY. 

Index to the Bible, in which the 
various Subjects whi¢h occur in the 
Scriptures, are alphabetically ar- 
ranged with accurate References to 
all the Books of the Old and New 
Testaments, designed to facilitate 
the Study of those invaluable Re- 
cords, gs. boards. 

Notes on all the Books of the Old 
and New Testaments, for the Use of 
the Pulpit and private Families, in 
alargeV oluines, $vo. 14.168, boards. 

The Doctrines of Heathen Philo- 
sophy, compared with those of Re- 
velation 8vo. 45s. boards. By the 
late Dr. Priestley, 

¥.* These are the last produc- 
tions of that celebrated Author, 
imported 


insertion, 


and have lately been 
from America. 





that Authors, Publishers, and Artists, will continue to transmit 
(oceett 3 and repetifully informs 
and WITHOUT ANY EXPENCE, 


them, that 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy- 
of the Diocese of Exeter, at the 
mary Visitation of John Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, 1804 and 1805. 1s- 6d. 


DRAMA, 


The Theatrical Classics, publish. 
ed in Monthly Numbers with theMa. 
gazines; each Number will contain 
a Play and an Entertainment, embel- 
lished with an elegant engraved >cene 
from each Piay. By R.H.Cook, from 
a Painting by Drummond. 1s. each. 

The Minor Theatrical Classics ; 
containing elegant Pocket Editions of 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, 
and other Plays and After-pieces, on 
the §tock Lists of the Theatres. 
No. Ll. is. 


EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to Writing, em- 
hibiting the relative Propordon of 
the Letters, ss. 

Fables, Ancient and Modern,— 
adapted to the Use of Childres from 
Three to Eight Yearsof Age By 
Edward Baldwin, Esq. 2Vols. ramo. 
8s. boards. 

LAW. 

The Housekeeper’s Guide ani 
Ledgers’ Adviser, being a Selectioa 
of such impurtant Branch’s of the 
Law of Landlords and Tenants as 
are more immediately intevesti «a ty 
Housekeepers and Lodgers. By Joh, 


Irving Maxwell, Esq. Price ss, >, 
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MEDICINE. 
_ An Address to the Medical Prac. 
titioners of Ireland onthe Subject of 
Cow Pox. By ‘Samuel B. Labatt, 
M.D. s2mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Commentaries on the Nature and 
Treatment of Schirrhi and Cancers, 
from the earliest Period to the present 
Time ; for the Purpose of pointing 
@ut and establishing a Specific for 
thore Diseases on rational and scien- 
tific Principles. By WilliamThomas, 
Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8vo. 3s. sewed, 
<The Modern Practice of Physic. 
By Edward Goodman Clarke, M.D. 
8vo. gs boards. 

Critical and Important Reflec- 
tions on several important points rela- 
tive tothe Cataract. Coniprehend- 
ing an Account of a new and suc- 
cessful Method of Couching parti- 
cular Species of that Disease. By 
Samuel Cooper, Surgeen. 

Observations on the Use andAbuse 
of Mercury, and on the Precautions 
necessary in its Employment. By 
A..Philips Wilson, M.D. 1. 

Inoculation for the Small Pox 
vindicated, and its superior Efficac 
and Safety, to the Practice‘of Vacci- 
nation, clearly proved. By George 
Lipscomb, Surgeon. 

A Manual of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, reduced as much as possible 
to a Tabular Form, for the Purpose 
of facilitating to Students the Acqui- 
sition of these Sciences. By Thomas 
Luxmoore, Surgeon, &c. 8vo. $s,6d. 
board 


Ss. 

Memoirs of the Medical Society 
of London, instituted .in the year 
1773. Vol. VI. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Observations on the Nature and 
Cure of Gout; on the Nodes of 
the Joints; and on the Influence of 
certain Articles of Diet, in Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Gravel. By James 
Parkinson, Author of many respec. 
table Medical Works. 55.6d. boards, 
_ An Answer to Dr. Moseley, con- 
taining a Defence of Vaccination. 
By Mr. Ring. 6s. boards. Murray. 

A System of Arrangement and Dis- 
cipline for the Medical Department 
of Armies. By Robert Jackson, 
M. D. svo. bourds. Murray. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Letters between the Rev. James 
Granger, M. A. Rector of Ship. 


a 


lake, and many of the most eminent 
literary Men of his Time: compos- 
ing a copious History and J!lustra- 
tion of Biographical History of Eng- 
land, with Miscellaniesand Notes of 
Tours in France, Holland, and 
Spain, by the same Gentleman. 
Edited by J. P. Malcom, from the 
Originals in Possession of Mr. Ri- 
chardson. 8vo. tos. 6d. boards. 

Logarithm Tables: adapted te 
the Calculation of Exchanges and 
Bullion, with Instructions hew to 
use them, and to shorten Operations 
by finding the fixed Numbers. By 
P. L. D. Bonhote. gs. boards. 

The History of the Asylum form- 
ed for the Support and Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb Children of the 
Poor, in the Grange-road, Bermond- 
sey; with a Relation of some few of 
the more striking Cases which have 
occurred, in Proof of the general 
Utility of the Charity, during the 
first twelve years of its Institution, 
from 1792 to the present Period. To 
which is added, a Sermon, preached 
at the Anniversary of the Charity, 
inthe Parish Church of St. Giles, 
Sateplegaee: By Robert Hawker, 
D.D. vo, 2s, 6d. samo. 1s. 6d. 

Iconology ; or the Science of Em- 
blems, Images, Allegorical and Hie- 
roglyphical Figures, with appropri- 
ate Descriptions and Morals, care- 
fully selected from the most emi- 
nent Greek and Latin Authors. 
No. I. 8vo. 2s. 6d 

The Critical Bee, or Beauties of 
New Publications. No.1. 18. To 
be continued Monthly, 

An Analysis of Horsemanship ; 
teaching the whole Art of Riding in 
the Menage, Military, Hunting, 
Racing, and Travelling System ; 
with the Method of breaking 
Horses for every Purpose to which 
those noble Animals are adapted. 
e, John Adams, Riding Master. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards. Cundee. 

‘The Second Part of the List of 
Unclaimed Dividends ag the Bank 
of England; published by Order of 
the Bank Directors. 2s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 

Tales, by Madame de Montolieu, 
containing, The Princess Una or 
the Talismans, being the End of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments ; 
a Fragment, from a Voyage to Eng- 
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land ; The Lake of the Swans; and 
Melechsala, or, The Language of 
Flowers. 3Vols. 12mo. sewed. 10s.6d. 

Ellen, Countess of Castle Howell, 
4 Vols. r4s. sewed, 

Rashleigh Abbey, or the Ruin of 
theRock. By R.Sickelmore, 3Vols. 
134, sewed. 

cy Osmond, a Story. By. Mrs. 
H. Lefanu, Daughter of T. Sheri- 
dan, A. M. 3s. 6d. 

The, Count de Valmont, or the Er. 
rorsof Reason. Translated from the 
French. 3Vols.12mo. 138.6d. boards. 

A Sailor’s Friendship and a Sol- 
dier’s Love, a Novel. 12mo. 85. 
boards. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The First and Second Parts of 
EMEA NTEPOENTA: or, ‘The Diversions 
of Purley. By J. H. Tooke. 2 Vols. 
4to. 31. 3s. boards, 


POETRY. 

Half an Hour’s Lounge, or Poems 
by Rich. Magnal, post 8vo.. 3s, 
sewed. Longman and Co. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

A Series of Letters, containing 
free and candid Remarks on various 
interesting, important, and national 
Subjects, addressed to sevcral pub. 
lic Characters. .By Walter Honey- 
wood Yate, Ip one of his Majes. 
ty’s Justices of the Peace, a Deputy 
Lieutenant’ of the County of Glou- 
cesters. démy 8vo. 

War ip Disguise; or the Frauds 
of Neutral Flags, a Pamphlet. 

The Important Declaration of 
Austria andRussia,accompaniedwith 
the various papers which have passed 
between those Powers and France: 
with a preliminary Discussion of the 
Conduct of the respective Parties, 
and the probable Consequences of the 
present Contest. 1s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

History of the County of Breck. 
nock. Intwo Volumes. Vol. I. Con- 
taining the Chorography, General 
History, Religion, Laws, Customs, 
Manners, Language, and System of 
Agriculture, used in that County. 
By Theophilus Jones, Deputy Re- 
gistrar of the Archdeaconry of Bre. 
con. 4to. 2). 158. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 
Familiar Letters from Italy to a 
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Friend in England. By Peter Beck- 
ford, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. boards. 
An Excursion from Sidmouth to 
Chester, in the Summer of 1803, in 
a Series of Letters-to a Lady, In- 
cluding ‘Sketches of the principal 
Towns and Villages in the Counties 
of Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, 
Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, Derby, 
Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. 
Interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes and Incidental Remarks, par. 
ticularly intended for the Informa- 
tion of the rising Generation. By 
the Rev. Edmund Butcher. Two 
Pocket Volumes. $s. boards, 


— 





New Editions, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 3d Edi- 
tion. 4 Vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Morrice's Treatise on Brewing, 
fourth Edition, corrected and ‘im. 
proved, with Tables of the Net Du- 
ties of Excise on Strong and Small 
Beer, payable by Common Brewers 
in Town and Country. ; 

Philario and Clarindo; or, ‘a 
Warning to Youth, against Scepti- 
cism, Infidelity, and Vice. By the 
late Rev. J. Thorowgood. Second 
Edition. gs. boards. ' 

The British Trident; or, The 
Register of Naval Actions. Includ- 
ing authentic Accounts of all the 
most remarkable Naval Engagements 
in which the British Flag has been 
eminently distinguished; from the 
Period of the Spanish Armada to the 
present Time. “The whole contair 
ing’ a regular and complete History 
of the Naval Affairs of England, 
chronologically arranged. By Ar- 
chibald Duncan, Esq. 4 Vols. 12mo. 
rl. 25. boards; or in forty Numbers, 
at 6d. each. 

The Book of Common Prayer Re- 
forined according to the Plan of the 
late Samuel Clarke. To which is 
added, a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Public Worship, for the 
Use of Essex-street Chapel. A new 
Edition. 

Lyrical Ballads, with Pastoral and 
other Poems. By W. Ward$worth. 
4thEdition. 2Vols. $vo. 11s. boards. 

Letters for Literary Ladies. By 
Miss Edgeworth. 3d Edition. 4s. 
boards. 

A Tour to Chelténham Spa, or 
Gloucestershire displayed; an Ae- 
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count of Cheltenham to its present 
State, its Mineral Water, Public 
Walks, Amusements, Environs, &c. 
A Summary of the County and City 
of Gloucester, and the Towns of 
Cirencester, Tewkesbury, Fairford, 
&c. &c. Second Edivien, enlarged 
pa aaa By Simeon Moreau, 
3s. °° 
‘_A Treatise on the Culture of the 
Vine, exhibiting mew and advante- 
s Methods of propagating, cul. 
vating, and training that Plant, so 
as to render it abundantly fruitful. 
Together with new Hints on the 
Formation of Vineyards in England. 
By William Speechey, 2d Edition, 
Additions, royal 8v0. 18s. bds, 


BOOKS JUST IMPORTED .OR PUS- 
LISHED BY DULAU 4ND_.CD. 
SOHO-SOUVARE, 

_, Dictionnaire des Sciences et des 

Arts,contenant,!’ Etymologie, aDéfi- 


nition et les diverses Acceptionsdes - 


Termes techniques, Ac. &. avec 
un Tableau Historique de ]’Origine 
& des Progrés de chaque branche 
des Connoissances humaines, par Lu- 
nier. 3 vols. Svo. 1). 16s, 
Le Livre des Singularités, ou les 
momens bien employes. 19mo.. 3s. 6d. 
Les Crimes.de la Philosphie, ou 
Tableau succint de ses effets dans 
les Arts et les Sciences. vo. 7s. 
L’Ami des Femmes, ou. Lettres 
@un Médecin, concernant l’Influ- 
ence de |’Habillement des Femmes, 
sur leurs Mecurs, & la Nécessité des 
Bains. 8vo, fig. 12s. 
f L’Art de conserver la Santé, ou 
Manuel d’Hygiene, pat Pipes, 8yo. 


78. 

Dictionnaire portatif de Biblio. 

graphic, par Fournier, 8vo. br, 75, 
alerie politique, par Gallet. 2 
vols. 3v0. 145. 

Oraisons funebres, Panegyriques et 
Sermons, de ,l’Abbé  Boismont, 
Svo. 8s. 

Monumens Celtiques, ou Recher- 
ches sur la culte des Pierres, por 
Cambry. 8vo. fig. 125. 

Memoires secrets de la Duchesse 
de Portsmonth. a'vols. 1amo. 7, 

Hist. de France, par Anquetil. 
6 vols. 12mo, 11, 108, 

La Suite paroitra incessamment, 
il y aura. 1a vo!. decet ouvr. 

Histoire des Templiers, 


par 
J. A. F, same. 35, 
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La Mal marieé, ou vertus et -fai- 
blesses. 2 vols. 12mo. 75. 

Voyage a Cayenne, dans les Deux 
Amériques et chez les Antropopha- 
ges, par Pitou, 2 vols. Svo. 145. | 

Chrisostome Pére de jeréme, par 
Pigault Lebrun, 2 vols. 12mo. 75. 

récisde l’'Abrégé chronologique 
de I’Histuire de France du Présidént 
Hainault, par Seryeys. 12m0. 48.): 

Les Enfans abandonnés, par Nou- 
garet. 2 vols. 12mo. 75. ‘ 

Grammaire (nowv.) des, Dames, 
par’ Prevost Desfourneaux. &v0, 6s. 

Suite des Reclamations Adressées 
a Pie 7, ow Memoire des eveques 
Francais residans i Londres, 8vo, a5 
do. en Latin, 2s, 

Lictionnaire pour Servira I'Intel- 
ligence des Auteurs classiques,Grecs 
& Latins, par Christophe. 2 vols, 
Svo, 11. 4s. 

Paysages du Musée par London, 
1 L, 2d Livraisons. 

Exrotition des Familles naturelles 
& de la Germination des Plantes, 
par Jaune St. Hilaire. 2 vols. 4to. 

g- eal. pap. vel. sol, 10s 

Do. do. pap.com. 61. 6s. do. 4 
vols. 8vo. fig. al. ros. 

Examen critique de la Revolu- 
tion Francaise comme Systeme pohi- 
a Mi.d’Ontremont, Con- 
seiller gvand ‘Chambre au Parle- 


.ment de Paris, 1 & ad Nos. 7s. 


Cet. interessant Ouvrage sera com- 


.posé de 12 Nos. on souscrit chez 


wlan & Co, 

Lettre'd’un Membre ‘de j’Eglise 
Gallicane, a VY Autain : de ]'Eglisse 
Gallicane, 8vo. a5. 

Six moit d’exil ou les Orphelines‘de 
Ja Revolution: 3 vols 12mo. 103.64. 

Recherches sur l’Art statuaire. 
Svo. 8s. 

Les Souvenirs duComte deCaylus. 
8vo. 7d. 2 vols. ramo* 75. 

Tableau comparatife des Depenses 
et des Contributions de la France et 
de l’Anglererre. 8vo. 108. 

Campagnes des Francaise A St. 
Domingue. 8vo. 6s. 

La nouvelle Astreé, on les Avan- 
tures du Temps, passé par Masson. 
2vols, 12mo, 78. 

Elemens de I’Histoire du Portu- 
gal, par Seryeys. 1amo. 3s. 6d. 

Diane dePoictiers. 2vols, s2mo.75. 

Souvenirs dun homme de Cour 
ou Memoires d'un ancient Page. @ 
vols, Svo, 165. 
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Le Troubadour Poesies occita- 
hiques du 13 siecle, par Olivet. 2 
vols. 8vor 12s. 

Les Templiers, Tragedie, par 
Raynouard, 8vo. fig. 5s. 

Abregé de la Geographie moderne, 
redigée sur un nouveau Plan, trad. 
de l’Angl. de Pinkerton, par 
Buacke, 8vo. Cartes, 14s 

Hist. du Corps Impérial du Gé- 
nie, par Allent. 8vo. 12s. 

Dissertation sur 1l’Ordonnance 
de l’Infanterie par Monnier, 8vo. 


Precis historique de 1a derniére 
Expédition de St. Domingue, depuis 
le Depart de l’Armée des Cdtes de 
France jusqu’a l’Evacuation de la’ 
Colonie, suivie des moyens de reta- 
blissement de cette Colonie par 
Laujon. 8vo. ss. 

Precis de Opérations générales de 
la Division francaise du Levant, par 
Belaire. 8vo, Cartes. 8s. 

BY DECONCHY. 

Premiére, 2de, et 3me Livraison, 
4to. des Métamorphoses d’Ovide, 
‘Traduction nouvelle avec le Texte 
Latin, suivie de l’ Analyse de l’Ex- 
plication des Fables, par Banier, et 
de Notes géographiques, histo- 
riques, mythologiques, etc. avec 
Gravuresexécutées par les plus cé!é- 
bres Artistes, d’apres les Dessins de 
ja Barbier et Moncian. La Livrai- 
son, rl. 1158. 6d. 

Ditto, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cet Ouvrage, imprimé par Didot, 
formera ye § 4to. et Svo. et conti- 
endra 140 Gravures. 

Numismatique Chinoise, ou De- 
scription des Médailles Chinoises du 
Cabinet Impérial de France, orné de 
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Gravures, avec les:-Caractéres Chi- 
nois, et une Carte pour les Eclair- 
cissemens sur le Commerce que 
les Anciens ont eu avec la Chine, 
1 vol. gto. d’une belle édition typo- 
graphique. 21. 12s. 6d. 

Des Cultes qui ont précédé et 
amené I’Idolatrie, par Dulaure, 
8vO. 9s. 

Monumens Celtiques, ou Recher- 
ches sur le Culte des Pierres, par 
Cambry, 8vo. 14s. 

Recherches sur l’Art Statuaire, 
considéré chez les Anciens et chez 
les Modernes, 8vo. 10s. 

Histoire des Guerres des Gau- 
lois et des Francois en Italie, depuis 
Bellovese jusqu’A Louis XII. par 
l Adjudant-Général Jubé, et depuis 
Louis XII. jusqu’au Traité d’Ami- 
ens, par le Général de Division, 
Servan, 7 vols. 8vo. Atlas, fol- 
sl. 5s. 

L’ Art militaire chez les Nations 
les plus célébres de l’Antiquité et 
des Temps modernes analysé et 
comparé, 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 

Histoire du Cerps Impérial du 
Génié, par Albert, 8vo. 12s. 

Précis*shistorique de la derniére 
Expédition de St. Domingue, depuis 
le Départ de l’ Armée des Cotes de 
France jusqu’a l’Evacuation de St. 
Domingue, 8vo. 5s. 

des Operations générales 
de la Division Francoise du Levant, 
par Belair, 8vo. cart. br. 8s. 

Campagnes des Frangois a St. Do- 
mingue, par Lattre, 8vo. 68, 

Notices historiques sur St. Do- 
mingue, 1 vol. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Traité du Lavis des Plans, par 
V’Espinasse, 8vo, planches, 8s. 








Prints and Maps. 


FINE ARTS. 

Rudiments for drawing Cattle, de- 
signed by Mr. Villers Huet, and en- 
graved in the chalk Manner by Huet 
and Cardon. Nos. I, II, If. Ack- 
erman. 

A Series of Heads in Chalk, for 
the L[astructian of Young Artists in 
that Style. Nos. 1. II, IL. con- 
taining tour Heads each. 

. PRINTS. 
Two ornamental Medallion Prints 
LIT, MAG, 185. 


of the Finding of Moses, and Bring- 
ing him before the Daughter of Pha- 
raoh, July 1, 1805. Ackerman. 

‘Two smaller Medallion Priats of 
the goddesses Juno and Pallas, de- 
signed by Cordon, and eugiaved by 
Burney. Ibid. 

Portrait of Cowper the Poet, en. 
graved by Bartolozzi, after a Paint. 
ing by Lawrence, taken in1793. Size, 
11 by 8 inches. Proofs, 11.15. Prints, 
10s. 6d. May, i805. 

4% 
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A representation of a royal mas- 
querade at Somerset House, painted 
by Hogarth, in his best style, in 
the collection of Roger Palmer, Esq. 
and never before copied, 21 inches 
by 16. Engraved by Thomas Cook, 
125. 


CARICATURES BY ACKERMAN. 


Birth of Bonaparte. 2s. 6d. 

Antiquarians a la Grecque, 2s. 

John Bull’s Turnpike Gate. 2s. 

A Sailor's Wil. 2s. 

The Departure from the Coast, or 
the End of Invasion, a Farce. as. 

The Sailor and the Field Preacher. 
2s. 
A Sailor’s Marriage. 2s. 
*.* These Caricatures, with the 
Exception of the Birth of Bonaparte, 
which is copied from a German Spe- 
cimen, are ali from Designs by Wood- 
ward, and etched by Rowlandson. 
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CARICATURES BY FORES. 

The Castle in Danger, or the 
Heads of the Nation in a queer Sj. 
tuation. 2s. 

Jack Junk’s Opinion of the French - 
Language. 2s. 

MAPS 

A Series of Sheet Maps, calculat. 
ed to shew the present Military 
Operations on the Continent, con- 
taining Europe, Italy, Piedmont, and 
Savoy; the Republic of Venice, 
with the Tyrol and Swisserland ; 
Germany, and its separate Circles, 
viz. Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, Fran- 
conia, Upper and Lower Rhine, 
Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Upper 
Saxony, and the Kingdom of Bohe- 
mia. 21. 10s. sewed. Cary. 


BUSTS. 
A Bust of the Young Roscius, 
ublished by subscription. 3]. 35. 
aques, High Holborn. 





Music. 


BY BIRCHALL, 

** Lady Montgomery’s Reel” ar. 
ranged as a Rondo for the Piano 
Forte, by T. H. Butler, price 1s. 

A favourite “*Stotch Quick Step,” 
by ditto, 1s. 

** Se mai nemica sorte,’’ the fa- 
vourite Duet sung by Sig. Grassini 
and Sig. Viganoni, in the Opera of 
Zaira, composed by Mortellari, 
1s. 6d. 

No. 5, of Latrobe’s Selection of 
Sacred Music, from the works of 
thé most celebrated Authors of Ger- 
many and Italy, 3s. 6d. 

BY BLAND AND WELLER. 

O for a Tear, sung by Mrs. Bland. 
Composed by Mr. Hook. 1s. 

Thou Scene of rich Beauty, a Can- 
zonet, with an Aecompaniment for 
Harp or Piano Forte. Composed by 
Mr. Hook. 1s. 

Nobody coming to Woo, sung by 
Mrs. Jordan. 1s. 

Tom the Herdeman, written and 
composed by (+ sor ge Saville Carey, 
IS. 

Viotti’s favourite Concertante, ar- 
ranged for the Piano Forte, with Ac- 
companiments, byD.Steibelt. 9s. 6d. 

Viotti's celebrated Violin (‘encerto 
in D. 7s. 6d. 


Parry’s Rondos and Waltzes. 3s. 

Peace, a Sonata, by Jansen. 3s. 

Hook’s favourite Masquerade So. 
nata. 45. 


New Editions. 
Pleyel’s Op. 21. 7s. 6d. 
Do. Op. 22. 7s. 6d. 
Do. Op. 23. 7s. 6d. 
Correlli’s twelve Solos, 10s. 6d. 
Handel's first Set of Concertos, 6s. 
Sterkel’s Concerto, Op. 18. 4s. 


BY PHIPPS, D’ALMAINE, AND CO. 


Lovely Jane, or Shannon’s Silver 
Tide, a favourite Song, sung by Mr. 
Incledon, in his new Entertainment 
called The Songster’s Jubilee, com- 
posed by Mr. Shield. 1s. 6d. 

Nobody coming to Marry me, as 
sung by Mrs. Jordan in Matrimony, 
composed, with an Accompaniment 
for the Piano Forte, by T. Cooke. 18. 

The much-admired Tambourine 
Roundelay, sung by Miss De Camp 
in the Soldier’s Return, composed 
by Mr. Hook. 1s. 

When Inclination leads the Way, 
a favourite Duet, sung by Mrs. 
Mountain and Mrs. Bland, in ditto, 
composed by ditto. 1s. 
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Whene’er you wake the Lyre, a 
favourite Canzonet, with an Accom. 
paniment for the Harp or PianoForte, 
composed by T. Wright, Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 1s. 

Shakespeare’s Epitaph, a Glee for 
four Voices; the Words by the Rev. 
C. P. Middleton, set to Music by 
W. Grimshaw. 1s. 

The Cambrian Lyrist, or Morgan 
in London, a favourite Welch Song, 
written and composed by John Par- 
ry, (a Native of Denbighshire, in 
North Wales, rs. 

If I swear by those Eyes, a favour- 
ite Song, written by T. Moore, Esq. 
set to Music, by Chas. E. Horn. 1s. 

Per Pieté se in sen tu j,serbi, a 
favourite I talianCanzonet, composed 
and dedicated to Miss LouisaT homp- 
son, by J. Paddon. 1s. 6d. 

Goulding and Co.’s Annual Col- 
lection of twelve favourite Country 
Dances, with a Bass for the Piano 
Forte; also Figures to each Dance. 
1s. 6d. 

Parry’s twelve favourite Dances, 
with Basses, 1s. gd. 

Also the under-mentioned Airs, 
arranged as Glees for three Voices, 
by J. Mazzinghi, viz. 

Had I a Heart for Falsehood 
fram’d. rs. 

Lillo Lee. 2s. 

By him we love offended. 2s. 


BY PRESTON. 


A Collection of Songs, moral,sen- 
timental, instructive, and amus- 
ing ; the Words selected and revised 
by the Rev. James Plumptre, M.A. 
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Fellow of Clare-hall. The Music 
adapted and composed by Charles 
Hague, Music Doct. Cambridge. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household, 18s. ‘ 

Ye Seraph Host; the Words by 
W. Hayley, Esq. the Music by T. 
Bennet, Organist of the Cathedral, 
Chichester. 2s. 6d. 

Smart’s Glee, The Sighs, for four 
Voices, dedicated to John Spencer, 
Esq. 2s. 

Preston’s twenty-four Country 
Dances for the Year 1806. 1s. 

Hewitt’s favourite Troop for the 
Piano Forte. 1s. 

March for the Piano Forte, com. 
posed by Anne Gunn. 1s. 6d 

Shepherd’s second Collection of 
Reels for the Piano Forte, dedicated 
to Lady Carmichael. 6s. 

New Editions. 

Paisiello’s admired Duet for the 
Piano Forte, by L. Van Beethoven, 
2s. 

Sacred Music for one, two, three, 
and four Voices, from the Works of 
the most esteemed Composers, Italian 
and English, selected, adapted, and 
arranged, by R. I. Stevens. Dedi- 
cated to the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, in three vols. 15s. each. 

Anthems compesed for the Choir 
Service of the Church of England, 
by John Stafford Smith, Gentleman 
of his Majesty’s Royal Chapels, Lay 
Vicar of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster. Dedicated 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
11. 6s. 





OBITUARY. 


ATELY at Vienna, in the 39th 
A year of his age, Richard Meade, 
Earl of Clanwilliam in Ireland, Vis. 
count Clanwilliam, Baron Guilford, 
and a Baronet. His Lordship married 
at Schuschitz in Bohemia, the Coun. 
tess of Thunn, third daughter of Jo- 
seph Count of Thunn, and Wilhel- 
mina, Countess of Ulfeld, one of the 
most ancient families inGermany.Her 
Ladyship died in child-bed, Aug. 8, 
1804, and left three children, Rich. 
ard, the present Earl, now ten years 
old, and two daughters. His Lord- 
ship married secondly, Lady Shuld- 
ham, who survives him, No young 





nobleman ever gave fairer promise 
than the deceased Lord ; his person 
was extremely prepossessing, and his 
manners were pleasing. tie was edu- 
cated under the auspices of his mother 
the Dowager Countess of Clanwil- 
liam, whg has been always consider- 
ed a model of virtue and propriety. 
As soon as he became of age, he left 
his native country, and becoming at- 
tached to the continent, he resided 
principally upon it. 

Aug. 29. At Pen ree, in Montgo- 
meryshire, aged 87, the Rev. Samuel 
D’ Elbceeut Edwards, an acting ma- 
gistrate in that county, and Rector 
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of Mainstone in Salop. In him, were 
fullydiplayed,during along and pain- 
ful illness, the manly fortitude and 
pious resignation of a true christian, 
and in the discharge of moral and re- 
ligious duties, few such examples 
are to be met with, To the poor he 
was ever a zealous friend, and few 
were the objects of charity within 
his sphere, that did not experience 
his benevolence and bounty; and in 
those institutions which tended to 
promote their comforts and soften 
their distresses, he was ever the li- 
beral, but unostentatious supporter. 
It must be unnecessary to add, that 
he is as much lamented, as he was 
revered when living by all classes of 
society. 

August 31. At Sidmouth, James 
Currie, M D. of Liverpool. He was 
the only son of a clergyman of the 
church of Scotland, who held a liv- 
ing in Annandale, in the shtve of 
Dunsifries, and there the Doctor was 
born in 1756. His first education 
was under the immedate superinten- 
dence cf his father, after which he 
was removed to Dumfries school, 
then conducted by Dr. Chapman, 
well known as the author of a trea- 
tise on Education. He here cul. 
tivated mathematics, as well as im- 
proved himoelf in classical learning ; 
a union of knowledge at all times es- 
sential to the right direction of the 
mind, but more especially service- 
able in that profession to which he 
was destined Atter finishing his 
school education, he went to Virgi- 
nia on a commercial speculation, but 
the disputes which arose betweenGt. 
Britain and the American Colonies 
put a stop tohis mercantile pursuits, 
and diverted his genius into « more 
congenial channel. On his return to 
Europe, 1776, he resided some time 
in London, from whence he removed 
to Edinburgh, where he followed 
the study of medicine, and its corre- 
sponding sciences with unremitting 
attention four years; but took his 
degree at Glasgow, the expectation 
of a valuable ap: ointment rendering 
that measure necessary, and as he 
had not completed his terms, he was 
precluded from the academical ho- 
nour for some time at Edinburgh. In 
his expectations, however, he was 
disappointed; the place, that of phy- 
sician to the staff at Jamaica, was 
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disposed of before his arrival in Lon- 
don; but Dr. Currie, not willing to 
return home, accepted an invitation 
from Liverpool, went thither, soon 
gained considerable practice,and mar- 
ried. In 1785 he warmly supported 
the plan of erecting a lunatic asylum 
at Liverpool, and had the satisfac. 
tion of seeing this benevolent object 
carried into etfect. Having beenelect- 
ed a member of the Medical Society 
of London, he communicated to that 
respectable body a paper on Tetanus 
and convulsive diseases, which may 
be seen in the 3d volume of their 
memoirs. In 1792 he presented to 
the Royal Society ‘* An Account of 
the remarkable Effects of a Ship- 
wreck on the Manners, with Experi- 
ments and Observations on the In- 
fluence of Immersion in fresh and salt 
water, hot and cold, on the Pores 
of the living Body.’? This impor- 
tant paper was inserted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the same 
year, and procured the author the 
honour of being elected a member of 
that learned body. Pursuing the 
same train of inquiry and experiment 
so well struck out in that paper, the 
Doctor favoured the world with the 
result in an 8vo volume, in 1798, 
entituled ‘* Medical Reports on the 
Effects of Water, cold and warm, as 
a Remedy in Fever and other Dis. 
eases.” 

Medical publications of later time 
have exhibited such a nauseous 
assemblage of visionary theory, 
and imaginary conceit, with a few 
facts and experiments, ill observed 
and worse conducted, that it is an 
inexpressible satisfaction always to 
the rational mind to observe a writer 
adopting the simple course of Syden- 
ham. Such was the case in the pre- 
sent instance. The unintelligible 
jargon which has disgraced medical 
language of late years, and the eager 
Wish to snvent theories rather than to 
promote truth, have no place in this 
work: and thereception it met with, 
both at home and abread, is a con- 
vincing proof of the importance of 
the discovery, and the intrinsic merit 
of the book. 

In 1793 we find Dr. Currie walking 
out of his proper line, and instead of 
administering to the mind and body 
diseased, setting upas a political em - 
pyric. We allude to the letter te 
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Mr. Pitt, under the signature of 
Jasper Wilson. It is written in a 
gloomy spirit of discontent, much in 
the style and manner, and just with 
the same veracity of foresight and 
prediction, as the famed prognosti- 
cations of Dr. Price, in winch he 
prognosticated the ruin of trade and 
commerce from the American war. 
The two doctors, however, though 
very good men, were false prophets. 
Their pamphlets were well written, 
were once popular, succeeded in 
frightening many men, women, and 
children, but are now no more. 

Since that period Dr, Currie has 
appeared to great acivantage as the 
biogrape~ and editor of the works of 
his countryman Burns. His memoir 
of that singular son of genius is re- 
markable for its plainness, candour, 
and judgment. If criticism was not 
his talent, he has not violated truth 
by silly pretensions to it, and his life 
will be read when more laboured 
productions will be neglected. 

A pulmonary complaint, which 
long afflicted him, at length com- 
pelled him to relinquish his practice 
and the place where he had been soe 
long beneficial. His departure from 
Liverpool was alike honourable to 
himself, and the inhabitants. He 
received their thanks and their re- 
gret, expressed in terms which shew- 
ed the respect in which he had been 
universally held. From Liverpool 
he went to Bath, in quest of health, 
but after a few months residence 
there he fell a victim to his com- 
plaint, and thus ended a life, which 
though it was not splendid and long, 
was virtuous and useful. 

Sept. 9. In Russel-square, aged 
63, Joseph Robley, Esq. late of the 
Island ot Tobago, where he had fill- 
ed the offices of Governor and Per- 
petual President with the highest 
reputation. He was born and edu- 
cated at Keswick in Cumberland. 
He first introduced the plough into 
the West Indies with effect ; and by 
his superior skill in the management 
of his plantations he amassed the 
wealth of 30,0001. per ann. 40,0001. 
of which he has bequeathed among 
his relations and friends, and the re- 
mainder to his nephew and heir, John 
Robley, Esq. of Russel-square. 

At Llanvothal, Herefordshire, at 
thejadvanced age of nearly 100 years. 
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and in the full possession of all his 
faculties, the Rev. Martin Barry, 
Vicar of that Parish, which living 
he held for 65 years. 

Sept. 14. At the Manse of Craigie, 
Scorland, the Rev. Dr. Shaw, Mi- 
nister of that parish. 

Lately at Dublin, Mr. Richard 


Burnett, Bookseller. 


Sept. rs. At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Alex. Allan, of the Scotch Episco- 
pal Chucch, aged 63. 

Sept. 17. At his lodgings, Edin- 
burgh, Allan Macleod, Esq. late 
Proprietor and Editor of the London 
Newspaper, The Albion. 

Sept. 23. At Knightsbrige, the 
Rev. Alex.Cleeve, B. A. 

Sept. 24. Mr. Byrne, of Titch- 
field-street, an engraver of the first 
eminence, whose works will prove 
his best monument. 

Lately at Colford, in Gloucester- 
shire, aged 74, the Rev. Edward 
Evanson. This gentleman was for- 
merly Vicar of Tewkesbury, which 
he resigned on accouni of religious. 
scruples. He published three Ser- 
mons, and afterwards engaged ina 
controversy with Bishop Hurd on 
the Subject of Prophecy. He was 
also the author of a work entituled, 
* The Dissonance of the four gene- 
rally received Evangelists,” which 
appeared inan 8vo volume in 17993 
he published in the same year, in 
Sve, ‘Arguments for and against 
the Sabbatical Observance of Sun. 
day, by a Cessation from all Labour, 
contained in the Letters of sundry 
Writers in the Theological Reposi- 
tory, with an additional Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Priestley, in Continua- 
tion of the same Subject.” In 1794 
he published ** A Letter to Dr. 
Priestley’s Young Man.” 

October1. At Howden, aged 70, 
greatly regretted by a numerous and 
respectable acquaintance, Mr. James 
Thwaites. : 

Drowned in the River Thames, in 
consequence of the upsetting of a 
boat, Geo. Peters, Esq. eldest son 
of Mr. Peters, Banker, in St. Mil- 
dred’s court, and Geo. Clarke, Esq. 
Capt. R.N. Capt. Clarke was well 
known and respected in the service. 
During the Egyptian expedition he 
commanded the Braakel, of 64 guns, 
and afterwards protected the Eng- 
lish factory at Smyrna, During the 
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above expedition, his humanity gain- 
ed him the esteem of Gen. Sir Ralph 
avberciombie,when at a considerable 
expence, and whilst himself and most 
of the officers of the Braakel were 
severely indisposed, Capt. Clarke 
was the means of saving the lives of 
350 of our wounded soldjers, who 
were brought off the plains of Egypt, 
and had been sent away by many of 
the other ships. This gallant officer 
gave them up his own cabin, and fed 
and nursed the maimed with his own 
hands. He then went to the Com- 
mander in Chief, Lord Keith, and 
procured surgeons sufficient to at- 
tend them. 

At Cheltenham, David Scott, Esq. 
He was a gentleman no less respected 
and esteemed as a private individual 
than he was eminent and honourable 
in his mercantile and public capaci- 
ty. By his death the parliamentary 
representation of the Scotch Burghs 
ot St. Andrew’s, Perth, &c. becomes 
vacant. His remains were interred 
in the family vault in St. Mary-la- 
bonne burying ground. The funeral 
was. attended by the relations, and 
Most intimate connexions and friends 
of the deceased. It was conducted 
with the greatest solemnity, but, at 
the same time, in that plain, unos- 
tentatious manner, so consistent with 
the uniform tenor of his lite. Mr. 
Scott had, for many years, laboured 
under a disease, the cause of which 
had baffled the skill of the most emi- 
nent médical men in the kingdom, 
which was found, on opening the 
body, to have been a schirrus in the 
pylorus. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Crouch, late 
of Drury-lane Theatre, whose beauty 
and talents have been a subject of 
admiration and praise to every poet 
and critic for the last 25 years. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Phillips, a 
Solicitor, who mixed with his pro- 
fessional pursuits, a regard for the 
fine arts, and was the author of seve- 
ral pamphlets,which madea nvise in 
their day. Miss Phillips, at a very 
early age, displayed such powers of 
voice, and sucha natural taste for mu- 
sic, that he determined to cultivate 
the talent. Miss Phillips made her 
first appearance in her 1th year, in 
1780, in the character of Mandane. 
Her appearance was that ofa meteor, 

It dazzled from excess of brilliancy 


every spectator. There was nothing 
spoke of and nothing listened to but 
the exquisitely beautiful Miss Phil. 
lips—and certainly a more captivat- 
ing form, more simple and more un- 
affected in manners, more graceful, 
and yet timid in deportment, never 
appeared onthe stage. She possess- 
ed the most seductive expression 
without the consciousness of beauty, 
and with the most glowing firmness 
and tone of health she blended the 
finest delicacy of action. Her suc- 
cess was unbounded. She madea 
sort of epoch iathe Theatre, and was 
pursued and idolized by the town. 
She passed over to Ireland in the 
summer, and was equally afavourite 
there. In a short time she gave her 
hand toa Mr. Crouch, a midship- 
man, whose showy person and ad- 
dress won her first affections. The 
peculiar character of Mrs. Crouch, 
as a performer, was, that she joined 
talents almost in an equal degree, 
which are rarely to be met with in 
the same person—she was equally 
good asa lyric’artist, and as an ac- 
tress.. She was equally superior, 
both as a singer and a speaker; and 
she was the only heroine of the Eng- 
lish opera, who had the address in 
the dialogue, to keep up the impres- 
sion and influence which her song 
had made. It was arare and peculiar 
excellence, for it belonged to her- 
self alone. 

For some years past, her fine pow- 
ers have yielded to indisposition ; 
and with the prudence which good 
sense always dictates, she retired 
trom her profession. Her active pow- 
ers however, were not subdued, and 
she had a principal share in the plan- 
ning, fitting up, and conducting the 
Musical Saloon of Mr. Kelly, to 
whom her death will be an irrepara- 
ble loss. Her resignation in her fast 
illness was most exemplary. She 
was told that her recovery was be- 
yond the power of human skill. She 
thencalled to her bedside her friends, 
told each of them what she wished 
to be done atter her decease, and 
concluded, by beseeching that they 
would think of it no more, but leave 
her to the resignation of a content. 
ed spirit. She died in her ggth 
year. 

Mrs. Hook, wife of the eminent 
composer, Her talents and virtues 
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render her loss irreparable: as anar- 
tist her productions are well known; 
asan authoress, she was always suc- 
cessful, and as a wife, a mother, and 
a friend, invaluable. 

Oct. 7. Athisapartments in Ken- 
sington Palace, aged 72, universally 
respected and lamented, the Rev. 
Seth Thomson, 

Oct. 13. At Barrachny-house, 
her Grace Charlotte Duchess Dow- 
ager of Athol, Countess of Athol 
and Baroness Strange, in her own 
right, Lady of Man, and sole heiress 
of that island. Her Grace was daugh- 
ter of James, second Duke of Athol, 
widow of John, late Duke of Athol, 
and mother to the present Duke, be- 
sides whom she has left six younger 
children, Her Grace was in the 75th 
year of her age. 

Oct. 11. In the 52d year of his 
age, at Perth, aftera tew days illness, 
the Right Hon. George Kinnard, Ba- 
ron Kinnaird of Insture, in Scotland. 
His loss will be long and deeply felt 
by his family, and by those who were 
honoured with his friendship: his 
Lordship is succeeded in his title 
and estates by the Right Hon. Charles 
Kinnaird, member in the present 
parliament for Leominster, now Ba- 
ron Kinnaird. 

At his residence, Cornwell-house, 
Bath, inthe 73d year of his age, 
Edward Leighton, Esq. one of the 
magistrates of the county of Surrey. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 85, rhe 
Rev. Wm. Tashe, M. A. 

Oct.21. At the house of RobertHolt 
Leigh, Esq. M. P. Duke-street, West- 
minster, in the 52d year of his age, 
William Clarke, Ksq. Banker, Liver- 
pool. As a scholar his acquirements 
were of the first order; and as aman 
ef taste in the various departments 
of the fine arts, his opinions were ju- 
dicious and correct. To his exer- 
tions while in Italy in the early part 
of his life, which he visited on ac. 
count of his health, his intimate 
friend Mr. Roscoe and the public at 
large are indebted for many of the 
valuable documents in the Lite of 
Lorenzo de Medici, the unpublished 
poems of that prince being copied by 
his own hand from manuscripts ia 
the Laurentian Library. His exer- 
tions whilst abroad, have also been 
farther serviceable to the literary 
world, as they assisted in laying the 
foundation tor that magnificent un 
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dertaking, lately presented to the 
= by Mr. Roscoe, the Life and 

ontificate of Leothe Tenth. During 
a lingering and hopeless illaess, his 
literary labours were unwearied, the 
whole of the proof sheets of the last- 
named-work having undergone his 
critical revision,which is atfectionate- 
ly mentioned by his friend in the pre- 
face. The urbanity of his manners,the 
gentleness of his disposition,the live- 
liness and innocence of his wit, were 
attractions of the mostpowerfulkind 
in the circle of his intimate friends, 
and delightful to those who had even 
the pleasure of a transitory enjoy. 
ment: he will long be remembered 
and regretted by the best and most 
enlightened of his native place. His 
spirits failed him not to the last, and 
he met his fate with the courage of a 
good man, and with the resignation 
of a good ehristian. 

Mrs. Second, the celebrated singer, 
Her professional talents were well 
known and acknowledged by the 
public, and in private life she was 
greatly respected and esteemed. 

In his 31st year, at his seat at 
Nortell Park, near Pontefract, Sir 
Rowland Winn, Bart. He served the 
office of High Sheriff for the county 
of York in 1799. 

MILITARY OFFICERS DECEASED. 

At Guzzerat, in the East Indies, 
in October, 1804, Lieut. George 
Thomson, of the 65th rH 7 of Foot, 
and eldest Son of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomson, ot Edinburgh. 

In November, in his 21st year, at 
Surat, in the East Indies, HenryJohn 
Maddison, Lieut. in the sith Reg. 
Native Infantry. 

Dec. 24, 1804. At Madras, Capt. 
Gawler, of the 73d Reg. of a wound 
he received froma spear, while lead. 
ing his men to victory. Few officers 
enjoyed a greater share of esteem 
and respect while living, and no one 
had died more sincerely and deser- 
vedly regretted. 

At Calcutta, where he had gone 
for the recovery of his health, Major 
John M’Lean, Aid-de-camp to the 
Commander in Chief of Ceylon. 

At Bengal, Lieut. Col. Clapton, 
an officer of distinguished merit, aud 
much regretted. 

Aug. 5, 1805. At Barbadoes, of 
the yellow fever, after four days il}. 
ness, aged 36, Col. Brinley, Quar. 
ter-master-genery#!, and Barrack -mas. 
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ter-general of his Majetsy’s Forces 
in the Windward and LeewardIslands, 
and Lieut. Col. of the Nova Scotia 
Fencibles. Hewaslieut.Col. ef and 
commanded the 1st battalion of the 
4th (or King’s own) regiment of 
foot for the last three yéars preced- 
ing his appointment in the West In- 
dies. He arrived at Barbadoes on 
the 14th of July last. 

August 21. At Quebec, of the 

out in his stomach, Peter Hunter, 
$sq. Commander in Chief of the 
Troops in the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, Lieut. Governor 
of Upper Canada, Lieut. General in 
the Army, and Colonel of the gth 
Reg. of Foot. He was an excellent 
officer and a good man, and by his 
death his Majesty has lost a zealous 
and honest servant. 

September 6. At Gatton Park, 
aged 16, Alex. Wood, Esq. eldest 
son of Col. Wood, of Gatton, and 
Senior Cornet of the 11th Light Dra- 
goons. This young officer’s fate is pe- 
culiarly hard ; never having known 
illness, he was attacked by a fever 
and dysentery, at Braybourne Lees 
barracks, on the coast of Kent, and 
did not apply for medical assistance 
till too late, and his loss is univer- 
sally regretted. 

September 12. On board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Phcenix; Lieut Henry 
Steel, of the Royal Marines, (a na- 
tive of Berwick) in consequence of 
the wounds he received in the gallant 
but bloody engagement between the 
Phoenix and La Didon. 

September 20. Capt. Tyrel,of Bal- 
lindery, in the county of Kildare, 

September 27. Near Enniskillen, 
Sir James Rivers, Bart. of the 3d 
Dragoon Guards, in consequence of 
a gun accidentally going off when on 
a shooting party. 

September 30. By a fall from his 


horse, between Worcester and Droit. 
wich, James Bird, Esq. Captain in 
the g6th Regiment of Foot. His 
death will long be regretted by those 
who were observers of his indefati- 
gable conduct in military duty, and 
his urbanity of manners and amiabi- 
lity ot disposition in the various rela. 
tions of private life.His remains were 
interred at Worcester with military 
honours; the attendance was numer- 
ousand respectable,and both corpsof 
volunteers were present on the occa. 
sion, the general of the district being 
particularly anxious that every mark 
of respect should be paid to the me- 
mory of so valuable an officer. 

October 17. AtPortsmouth, Lieut. 
Hugh Maclean, of the goth regiment. 
He was buried in the garrison cha- 
pel, with military honours. 

At Headingley, near Leeds, uni- 
versally regretted, Benj. Newsom, 
Esq. Captain in the 17th Regiment 
of Native Infantry, in the service of 
the Hon. East India Company, on 
the Madras establishment 

At Belfast, aged$a, kdward Hunt, 
Esq. late Major in the 39th Regi. 
ment of Foot, and since Captain of 
Invalids. 

James Kooke, Esq. of Bigswear. 
house, Gloucestershire, a General in 
the Army, Colonel of the 38th Re- 
giment of Foot, and M. P. tor Mon- 
mouth. The General was sporting 
on the Trellick Hills, and had just 
fired at a bird, when he fell dead 
trom his horse in an apoplectic fit. 
Though far advanced in years, he 
possessed a considerable portion of 
activity, and the full enjoyment of 
his faculties. His promotions in the 
Army, were Colonel, 17 Nov. 1780; 
Maj. General, 28 Sept. 17873 Lieut. 
General, 26 January, 1797 ; General, 
2gth April, 1802, and Colonel of the 
38th Foot, 2d August, 1796. 














To Connesronprnts.—in consequence of the Success experienced by the present 
Proprictors of this Publication, and the increase of Correspondence and literary 
Intelligence, they beg leave to inform the readers of the Monvary Eritome, that it 
is their intention to enlarge it at the Commencement of the ensuing year. 

Communicatiens are received from H. N. R. S. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Clarke, and seve- 
ral others of our literary friends. Our friend Epitomicus will, we hope, Jollow up 
his proposed plan, and let us hear from him often, Peoliticus, Investigator, and De- 
tecuir, do net suit our Miscellany, which is of a literary nature.—Communications 
Sor this Work are requested to be addressed to the “ Kditor of the Monvury Epi 
“rome and Lirerary MaGazine,” at Mr. Walker's, No. 44, Paternoster-row, vr 
to Mr. Clarke, “No. 38, New Boud-street, bejove the 18th of each Month, if intended 
for Insertion in the succeeding Numbers.—Papers on Literary or Scientyic subjects 


will be preferred to thuse of a more general Nature. 
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